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Photography shares with the spider an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. The labour of copying 
this web exactly would break an artist’s heart; 
yet photography does it in a flash, completely 

. accurately. In industry, too, webs are 
spun: intricate lines on paper which will 
ultimately be translated into components for 
new machines, accurately made to thousandths 
of an inch. When complex designs of such 
accuracy have to be copied, the job demands 
the absolute fidelity that only photography can 
supply: that is why throughout industry hand- 
copying is giving place to swift photographic 
copying, on easily-stored film, saving hours of 
craftsmen’s time as well as valuable storage 
space. Because it is so accurate and so adaptable 
photography is doing things in business and 


industry that were never before thought possible. 
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and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS DESIGNED BY SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT: AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE MODEL 


OF THE NEW CHAMBER, SHOWING 


Work has already started on the new House of Commons at Westminster, which 
is being built to replace the old House, destroyed by enemy action on May 10, 1941. 
If all goes according to plan, it is possible that Members of Parliament will be 
able to move into their new Chamber early in 1950. Our photograph shows the 
model of the new House of Commons looking towards the Speaker's Chair and 
the reporters’ galleries. In the centre can be seen the table of the House, with 


THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR BEING PLACED IN POSITION. 


the mace and the two despatch-boxes. The plans, drawn up by Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A, with the assistance of his brother, Mr. Adrian CGilbert 
Scott, F.R.1.B.A., follow in principle the same style of architecture as that of the 
original House of Commons, though showing a wealth ot improved detail. There 
will be an up-to-date sound-amplification system and a new system of heating 
and ventilation to induce “warm feet and cool heads.” 
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TN the years between the two wars the people of 

this country desperately wanted peace. There 
may be many views as to the way—or, rather, ways— 
in which they set about to procure it, but there can 
be none about the sincerity with which they wanted 
it. Politically speaking, the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the people of the 
United States of America wanted peace more than 
they wanted anything in the world. So, undoubtedly, 
did the peoples of alarge number of small States such 
as Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Finland, Portugal. So probably did the 
individual citizens, as individuals, of almost every 
country in the world. 

They didn’t get it. They got instead, and in spite 
of all the elaborate and well-meaning 

















By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of it, either might be tempted, in any period of tem- 
porary military superiority, or assumed military 
superiority, to “ pull a quick one’’ on the other. A 
quick punitive war—that is, not of aggression, of 
course, but of prevention! Indeed, any statesman, 
democratic or Soviet, who, realising the danger to 
the peace and existence of civilisation from the other 
side, did not take advantage of a temporary superiority 
in weapons or armies to wipe the other out while the 
going was good, might have the whole future of the 
world and of the creed in which he believed to answer 
for. It is probably true that he would be more likely 
to act on this apprehension if he was a statesman in 
a totalitarian State than if he was one in a democratic 
community ; it would be so much easier. Statesmen 


their faith in U.N.O. and similar world organisations 
to eradicate the causes of war. But, whatever they 
may say or write, I doubt if many people have any 
real faith left. to-day in U.N.O.’s capacity to preserve 
peace in the last resort between the great Democracies 
and the U.S.S.R. There are many things U.N.O. 
and its subsidiary councils can do to improve and 
facilitate human relationships, but when it comes to 
bridging the vital gap between the Government of 
Stalin and Molotov and the Governments of Truman 
and Attlee, it scarcely seems very effective. Indeed, 
a cynic might contend that, instead ot making 
things between them better, it makes them worse. 
It does not eliminate suspicions and grievances, it 
merely publicises them. 

The question is, what is to be 
done ? There is much to be said for 





efforts to organise a peaceful world, 
the worst and most destructive war 













































































making one more attempt to secure 
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recorded in human history. As in | COAL OUTPUT 1922 to 1947. Phan cc real unity between East and West 
the 1914-18 war, it was said hope-  } j922 250 m. tons - - - 1,094,000 \ .at the Four Ministers’ Conference 
fully by many that it was being \ } and in the Security Council, slender, 
waged by the peace-loving democracies { '93 276 m. tons - 1,160,000 | indeed, as the hope of success has now 
to end war for ever. But it ended, } i924 267 m. tons- - 1,172,000 | become. But things cannot continue 
not as in 1918, with a widespread \ \ as they are doing indefinitely ; the 
hope of permanent peace, but with \ 1925 38 m. om - +9 + \ reconstruction of a war-impoverished 
an enormous and alarming question- \ 1926 (8d an Sone (National dispute lasting about seven months from May 1) \ World cannot be postponed for ever. 
mark, It ended with the atom bomb. | | Such postponements are endangering 
And the atom bomb, with: all its {| '%7 251 m. tons - - - 998,000 | our hard-won victory and everything 
devastating implications, was dropped, 1928 237 m. tone - += = 922,000 our dead died for. Before long a 
not by the totalitarian aggressors, | mew course to secure a peaceful world 
but by the peace-loving democracies. , '%29 258m. tons - - 932,000 | must be set. And as the best is at 
After the First World War there 1930 244 i, tome - - - 917,00 | present apparently unobtainable, we 
were quite a number of countries must work to achieve the next best. 
which at one time or another seemed | !%3! 219 m. cons - - - - - + 850,000 | The problem, at least, is comparatively 
to the people of Britain and the ‘| j93) eS eee - - - 903,000 | Simple. It is, while refraining from 
United States potential threats to | initiating a preventative, atomic war 
peace. There were, of course, in | '93 207 m. tons = > - + - - - 772,00) ourselves—a thing which, owing to 
those Jast dreadful years before the 1934 Ph eae oo. an our democratic and representative 
final explosion, Germany, Italy and | forms of government, we are most 
Japan, At other times the Soviet | '%5 222m. tons- - - - - - 759,000} unlikely to do—to make as sure as 
Union, Turkey, Poland, Spain, Yugo- | (93 se aa. aaa - - + 756,000} possible that the Soviet Union does 
slavia, even Czechoslovakia and \ the same. Human nature being 
Lithuania, appeared in some, not 1937 240 m. tons - - - - 778,000; what it is—and Russian nature is 
necessarily direct, way to threaten \ 1938 ~ fe - \ 782,000 | Much like any other (indeed, as 
European peace. There were also | Mrs. Gamp might have said, rather 
potential threats in Central and South | '%9 231m. tons - - - - - 766,000! more so!)—we are most likely to 
America and in Asia. But since 1940 Ao we - = = 749,000 achieve that end, not by arguing 
1945, though scarcely anyone has had with and abusing Russia, but by 
any real belief in the permanence of | '%! 206m. tons - - - - - - + 696,000) making it obvious that any such 
peace, there has been, and is, only 1942 ass = wut. < « - - = 709,000 preventative war on Russia’s part 
one possible threat to it. To the would end, not in a quick and easy 
yreat Democracies that threat has | '%% 199 m. tons® = = = = + = = = (708,000 | victory, but in the very evil the war- 
been Sovict Russia. To Soviet Russia 1944 i eae "3 5 ar - = = 710,000 weary and suffering Soviet people 
that threat has been the great wish above all things to avoid. When 
Democracies, or, to use the political  '%45 183 m. tons? = - - - - = = = = = 709000! the Red Army parades in all its 
language of the Soviet Union, the 1946 191,790,000 tons*- - - - - = = 697,000 might and grandeur in the Red 
crypto-fascist capitalistic empires. Square at Moscow on the anniversary 
1947 199,700,000 tons*- - - - = = 711,000 : 





This, whichever way one looks at 
it, narrows the starting field for war 
to one. But, thanks to the atom 
bomb, this single risk is quite enough 
to alarm even the most carefree, It 
spells the possible end of our civilis- 
ation—and Jives—at any hour. 

In other words, if there was no 
Soviet Union, the great Democracies 
and all the little ones could feel 
reasonably confident that war was 
effectively banished from the world 
for a very long time. If, on the other 
hand, there were'no great Democracies, 
the Soviet Union could feel equally 
confident that there would be no war in the predict- 
able future, though there would no doubt be‘a certain 
amount of “ liquidation" of “ fascist’ and “ crypto- 
fascist '' elements in the lesser States at present 
outside the Soviet Union, In either of these con- 
tingencies, no possible immediate threat to peace 
would remain. Soviet Russia, on the one hand, or 
the great Democracies on the other, could deal effec- 
tively with any attempt by defeated Germany, Italy 
or Japan to raise their heads against global peace. 
Even \Albania—or, to use the Soviet idiom, Greece— 
would be powerless to upset the apple-cart. 

This fact, of course, itself constitutes a threat to 
peace. For both the great Democracies and Soviet 
Russia may yearn for peace so much—and with the 
atom bomb, peace and human existence seem now 
me and igdivisible—that, in order to make certain 


MAN-POWER AND PRODUCTION IN BRITAIN’S MOST VITAL INDUSTRY—COAL : 
THE FIGURES OF THE TWENTY-SIX YEARS WHICH CULMINATED IN THE INDUSTRY'S FIRST YEAR 


OF NATIONALISATION, BASED ON THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 


*Including coal from open-cast operations from 1942. , 


(TABLES MAINLY 


STATISTICAL DIGEST, 1945.) 


When the fictional year of fifty-three weeks, which constituted the industry’s first statistical period under 
nationalisation, ended on January 3, considerable satisfaction was expressed 
the target of 200,000,000 tons had been missed by only 
increased on the previous year’s figure by 14,000. 
employed, given in the chart, clerical and salaried workers are excluded.) 
that the price of coal at the pithead was increased during the year by 6s. 6d. a ton (5s. of which is in respect 
of wages) and that man-power in 1946 was at its lowest figure in the period covered by the chart. 
theless, it would appear that the worst of the fuel crisis is past; coal export is bei 
year, and the diplomatic weapon which Mr. Bevin has so often and so insistently called for—a sizeable export 


,000 tons, and 


of coal—is at last being forged. 


in democracies, except in time of war, cannot commit 
their countries to drastic action, even if that action, 
in their belief, is essential to their country’s salvation. 
The threat to world peace on this preventative score 
from the great Democracies seems, therefore, very 
small, though Soviet statesmen, who do not suffer 
from such limitations on their freedom of action, may 
find this difficult to realise. But the threat from the 
other side of the fence is not subject to this restricting 
factor. And this is awkward. 

If the great Democracies and the U.S.S.R., both 
indubitably wanting peace, shared the same moral 
beliefs and the same standards of morality in their 
mutual dealings, the fear felt by each of the other 
and the consequent risk of war would, in all pro- 
bability, gradually diminish and ultimately disappear. 
This was presumably the hope of those who put 


A CHART COMPARING 


that production was up by 9,000,000 tons, 

that man-power had been 
(It should be mentioned that in the figures of persons 
Against this it may be remarked 


resumed in the present 


of the Revolution, it does not do so 
to threaten its neighbours, but to 
vont warn off intending aggressors. The 
Western democracies would do well 
to take a page from the same wise 
book. 

There is one further point. If two 
contending parties, neither of whom 
trusts the other, have each good reason 
to fear and avoid a conflict, they 
will each be wise to let the other 
know clearly and precisely what are 
the points in which their own interests 
are vitally concerned and on which 
they will feel bound to make a stand. 
The Monroe Declaration was not a cause of war in 
the Western hemisphere, but a deterrent and, as it 
has proved, an enduring one. The world is big 
enough for both the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies to exist together, to go their own ways, 
and to make their own separate and independent 
contributions to human progress. If both are palpably 
capable of defending their own vital interests, and 
each has made clear to the other in what those 
interests consist, I do not think the world will be in 
any real danger of war, atomic or otherwise. And 
if their Governments cannot trust one another or 
agree for the present, the opportunity will still remain 
for writers, artists, scientists, teachers, thinkers and 
travellers to create a widening field in which there is 
a common human bond and understanding between 
the diverse peoples they rule 


Never- 
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\ MR. RICHARD TAUBER. 

\ Died on J ee ye 8. aged ears. Lag nye ae hay sed 
Se eS Delche "hom Laiur’s eparetta “'% By ee pe and a London solicitor. Educated at Rugby and Trinity 
\ A a pil A ogy Pony gt Ss ag BO guy —- Ss College, Oxford, he was admitted a solicitor in 1925. During 
\ Linz, in Austria, he trained under Carl Bernés at Freiburg. ' Shears bo F cone og BP agg hee he = 
\ He became a naturalised British subject in 1940. : = Enighted ta tone ° 
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SIR ARTHUR FFORDE. 
Appointed headmaster of Rugby School. He is forty-seven 
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; _ LORD TREFGARNE. ; \ \ THE NEW REGIME IN RUMANIA: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE \ | SIR MILES THOMAS. 
\ Chairman Designate of the Government’s Colonial Develop- | PREMIER, DR. GROZA, AND MRS. ANNA PAUKER (RIGHT), To succeed Sir Harold Howitt as deputy chairman of the 
\ ment Corporation, which is to build up production of a \ \ “ . - , British Overseas Airways Corporation. He is fifty, and was 
\ number of valuable Empire products, has left London to visit Our photograph shows the Rumanian Premier, Dr. Groza, with his new Foreign recently appointed a member of the board of the Colonial 
\ the West Indies. Better known to the general public as \ \ Minister, a Communist, Mrs. Anna Pauker. She is the first Rumanian woman to Development Corporation, and previously was vice-chairman 
\ Mr. J. M. Garro- Jones, he was Parliamentary Secretary to \ \ achieve open political power, and succeeded Mr. Tatarescu on November 7. In 1936 of the Nuffield Organisation. During the recent war he was 
the Ministry of Production, 1942-45. \ Mrs. Pauker was convicted by a military court of activities-contrary to State security connected with tank production 
and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. She was released in 1 : 
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\ HEROIC LIFEBOATMEN THE CREW OF THE PENLEE LIFEBOAT PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE FORMER RULER OF RUMANIA IN EXILE: EX-KING MICHAEL WITH HIS MOTHER, }{ 
: ~ a 


ome, MOUSEHOLE AFTER RECEIVING THE INSTITUTION’S QUEEN HELEN, AT LAUSANNE. omen 


\ 
AWARDS FOR BRAVERY. } The Royal train from Bucharest, taking ex-King 
The crew of the Penlee lifeboat recently received | Michael into exile, arrived at Lausanne on 
awards from the Royal National Lifeboat Institution { January 5. Our photograph shows the former 
in recognition of their work in the rescue of the crew } ruler of Rumania at the station with his uncle, the 
of the old battleship Warspite, which ran aground off \ former Prince Nicholas, on;his right and his mother, 
the Cornish coast last April. The coxswain, Edwin Queen Helen, on his left. Behind and to the right 
Madron (first on left), received the Maud Smith is Queen Helen’s sister, the Duchess of Aosta, who 
met the Royal party on their arrival, 
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DAME ANNE LOUGHLIN. 

i i ical Ser- a 7 : Elected General Secretary of the Nationa! Union 
Appointed Director Cente ane 1914. : Pe of Tailors and Garment Workers, of which Union 
In World War II. held appointments of A.D.M.S., , ; she had been national organiser for thirty-two 
46th Division, and D.D.M.S., first of V. Corps, ‘ er F \ years. She will be the first woman to hold the 
then of Eastern Command, India, and since ~s 7 post. In 1942 she was chairman of the Gener.. 

\ September 1946 of the Southern Command, U.K. a 4 Council of the T.U.C, 
\ ns 
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' A ROYAL VISIT TO THE CIRCUS: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AND PRINCE MICHAEL OF K stone Oh -y — —_ Os al 
; ; ime Minister raq. Arrived at Northolt Air- 
STROKING THE LLAMA BOGIE AT OLverta ON anvany 6. / St oon neem Mactled a6 jomuay & te come to 
The Duchess of Kent and her three children paid a visit to Bertram Mills’ Circus at Olympia on discuss a treaty of alliance to replace the Anglo- 
January 6; before they saw the circus they visited the fun fair, where the Duke of Kent drove a Iraqi Treaty of 1930. Iraq took an important part 
native problems, he has been described “ Dodge-’em " car. Cw sategees gous erinesss eS and Prince ey Ry HY pay in founding the Are and is a member of | 
: th Mr. Bernard Mills looking on. hen the Duke o mt was asked w enjo most, the Unit lations. 
most courageous of British Governors. ps . ing had b: “$0 marvellous,” he was unable to say. 
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SACRED YET DEADLY TO CHRISTIAN, MOSLEM AND JEW ALIKE: 





THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM, A PANORAMA FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, SHOWING THE EASTERN WALL OF THE OLD CITY, WITH THE DOME 
Our panorama, taken from the Mount of Olives, north-east’ of the Old City of Jerusalem, shows (A) the Valley of Kedron, (B) St. Andrew’s Church, (C) the Aksa Mosque, 


Road, (H) the entrance to the tomb of the Virrin Marv, (1) the New Museum. 


To the left of St. Stephen’s Gate can be seen 


we 3 bes 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION ON JANUARY 5, FOR WHICH HAGANAH CLAIMED RESPONSIBILITY, AN OUTRAGT 
? WHICH CAUSED NEARLY TWENTY DEATHS: THE WRECKED ARAB-OWNED SEMIRAMIS HOTEL. 


A HAGANAH MEMBER TAKING THE WEAPONS FROM A FALLEN ARAB: AN INCIDENT DURING 
ON AN ARAB VILLAGE, 
Conditions in Jerusalem, the Holy City, sacred to Christian, Jew and Moslem alike, 
have steadily deteriorated during the last six or seven weeks, and indeed, the special 
correspondent of the Observer, in a dispatch dated January 10, has recorded that there 
is so oppressive a sense of danger and desolation in the city that three-quarters of it 
seems dead. Fear, he adds, grips the heterogeneous population, and men and women 


ATTACK 
SAID TO BE HARBOURING MEN WHO HAD AMBUSHED JEWISH CONVOYS. 


AN 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF JERUSALEM, LOOKING NORTH-EAST, SHOWING THE OLD 

TEMPLE FORMERLY STOOD. THE DOME OF THE ROCK STANDS IN THE CENTRE 
are unable to carry on with their normal lives. The horrible outrage of January 5, 
when the Hotel Semiramis was blown up, resulted in a heavy death-roll which may 
amount to nearly twenty. The victims included the Spanish Consul, the Vizconde 
de Tapia, a member of one of the oldest families in Spain. New security measures 
were announced on January 7, following a fresh crop of clashes between Jew and 





WALLED 
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THE HOLY CITY UNDER THE HORROR OF DAILY BLOODSHED. 
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OF THE ROCK (CENTRE) AND (RIGHT) ST. STEPHEN’S GATE, WITHIN WHICH BEGINS THE VIA DOLOROSA TO THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


(D) the King David Hotel (which was severely damaged in the bomb outrage of July 22, 1946), (E) the Arab graveyard, (F) the Church of the 
The Dome of the Rock was once the site of the older Jewish Temple, and is now a Moslem Sanctuary. 


the blocked-up Golden Gate. 


Te 
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Holy Sepulchre, (G) the Jericho 


om 
Pon © ta 


(pRawn BY GO. H. DAVIS.) 


WALLED CITY, WITH THE MOSLEM, JEWISH, ARMENIAN AND CHRISTIAN QUARTERS, AND, ON THE RIGHT, THE HARAM-ESH-SHERIF, OR SACRED AREA, WHERE THE OLD JEWISH 


OF IT. ON JANUARY 7 IT WAS STATED THAT THE MAIN FORTIFIED AREA IN THE HOLY CITY WOULD BE ENLARGED AS A SECURITY MEASURE. 


Arab, which resulted in the wounding of five British policemen, and numerous Arab 
and Jewish casualties. British police are being withdrawn from the Arab areas of 
Palestine into Jerusalem, to be replaced by British troops and Arab police under British 
officers. British police are to guard all Government offices employing mixed Arab 
and Jewish workers; and the Fortress of Jerusalem, the main fortified area in the 


city, which includes police headquarters, the General Post Office building and the 
billets housing hundreds of British police, is being enlarged. Other recent outrages 
in Jerusalem include the shooting of a British Army lieutenant and the wounding of 
@ major when attempting to disarm an Arab. Gun-fights between Arabs and Jews 


and bomb attacks by terrorists are daily occurrences. 
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‘‘ CHAIRING THE MEMBER’; BY BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON (1786-1846). THE COM- 


“THE FLIGHT OUT OF EGYPT”; BY RICHARD DADD (1817-1887). DATED 1849-50, AND PANION PICTURE TO THE ‘MOCK ELECTION,” PAINTED IN THE KING’S BENCH PaISON 


PAINTED IN BETHLEM HOSPITAL, WHERE THE ARTIST WAS CONFIN 
GIVEN WAY. (PURCHASED 1947.) < 


ED AFTER HIS MIND HAD AND PURCHASED BY GEORGE IV, (PURCHASED 1946.) 


-T2- 7 


‘* PORTRAIT OF LADY BEAUCHAMP-PROCTOR " ; BY BENJAMIN ‘* PORTRAIT OF MRS. PORTMAN,” KNOWN AS “‘ THE WHITE ‘“MRS. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK AND FAMILY”; BY G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


WEST, P.R.A. (1738-1820), (PRESENTED BY THE NATIONAL LADY "!; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). ON (1817-1904). AN EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THE EMINENT 
ART-COLLECTIONS FUND, 1941.) LONG-TERM LOAN BY THE HON, GERALD PORTMAN, VICTORIAN ARTIST, (PRESENTED BY MR, F, CAVENDISH-BENTINCK.) 


HE work of restoration at the Tate Gallery, Millbank, is of necessity 

a long-term affair, for of the thirty-four rooms which it had for 
exhibition purposes before 1939, not one escaped bomb damage during 
the war. Mr. Bevin reopened the gallery with six rooms in April 1946, 
and now the number has been brought up to ten. The four newly 
decorated rooms contain a most important and interesting selection of 
new acquisitions by the Gallery. The Venetian red walls of the first 
room are hung with eighteenth- and nineteenth-century paintings. The 
Gainsborough portrait of Mrs. Portman, a middle-aged woman with a 
placic, but far from insipid expression, wearing a superbly painted white 
taffeta cress (revealed in its full beauty by recent cleaning), known as 
“ The White Lady,” is a !ong-term loan from the Hon. Gerald Portman. 
It is hung between two early Reynolds portraits recently purchased by 
the Gallery, representing Francis Beckford and his wife, Susannah. They 
are signed and dated 1756, and are splendid examples of the artist's 
earliest period. Mrs. Beckford is shown in a blue taffeta dress, and her 
husband in blue velvet, and the remarkably light and graceful period 
carved wood frames of the pictures add to their charm. These portraits 
were until recently in the possession of the Beckford family. The same 
room also contains the ten pictures which form Mr. F. J. Nettlefold’s 
extremely handsome gift. They include the Gainsborough ‘ Gypsy 
Encampment,” and two works by Richard Parkes Bonington, the gifted 
artist who died at the age of twenty-six, and is usually considered to be 
the link between men of classic fame in England and the Barbizon school, 
as he worked on the Continent, and used a French technique, yet, in 
consequence of his close study of Constable, and perhaps on account 
of his British blood, his work is “ redolent of English feeling.” The 
Bonington pictures in the Nettlefold gift are a charming ‘* Landscape 
in Normandy ™ and “ The Doge's Palace " (45 ins. by 64 ins.), the largest 
picture which the artist painted, and his last important work. It was 
finished in April 1828 and exhibited at the British Institution in that 
year. The Benjamin West portrait. of Lady Beauchamp-Proctor, pre- 
sented by the National Art-Collections Fund in 1941, is attractive in colour 
and a good example of the work of this American-borp artist, who enjoyed 
RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON (1802-1898). THE LARGEST PICTURE success in Rome and in London and became Historical Painter to 


1947.) George III., and P.R.A. in 1792. “ The Flight Out of Egypt,” by 
(Continued opposite. 


‘THE DOGE'S PALACF, VENICE”; BY 
PAINTED BY <HE ARTIST (45 INS, BY 64 1NS.). (PRESENTED BY MR. F. J. NETTLEFOLD, 
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GEORGIAN AND VICTORIAN PORTRAITS AND LANDSCAPES. 


‘‘ KENSINGTON SAND QUARRY”; BY JOHN LINNELL (1792-1882), AN EXAMPLE OF METICULOUSLY 
FINISHED PAINTING, NOT USUALLY ASSOCIATED WITH 


THIS ARTIST. (PURCHASED 1947.) 


PREPARING FOR MARKET ”’; 
SIGNED AND DATED 1791. 
NETTLEFOLD, 1947.) 


‘MORNING; HIGGLERS 
GEORGE MORLAND (1763-1804). 
(PRESENTED BY MR. F. J. 


“ PORTRAIT OF THE RT. HON. SIR CAPEL MOLYNEUX”; 

BY WILLIAM HOARE OF BATH (1706-1792). THIS ARTIST 

ENJOYED CONSIDERABLE SUCCESS AS A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 
(PURCHASED 1947.) 


“PORTRAIT OF SUSANNAH LOVE, WIFE OF FRANCIS BECK- 

FORD”; BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1723-1792). 

THIS AND THE COMPANION PORTRAIT ARE EXAMPLES OF THE 
ARTIST’S EARLIEST MANNER, 


‘PORTRAIT OF FRANCIS BECKFORD”; BY SIR JOSHUA 

REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1723-1792). SIGNED AND DATED 1756. 

THIS AND THE COMPANION PORTRAIT ARE THE MOST 
IMPORTANT PURCHASES OF 1947. 


AN UNUSUAL LANDSCAPE 


‘A LAKE SCENE”; BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. (1802-1573). 
1947.) 


BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788). PAINTED ABOUT 1775. 
BY THE FAMOUS VICTORIAN ANIMAL ARTIST. (PURCHASED IN 


“ GYPSY ENCAMPMENT "’; 
1947.) 


(PRESENTED QY MR. F. J. NETTLEFOLD, 


Continued.) 
Richard Dadd, is a crowded picture carried out in brilliant colours. It was painted when 


the unfortunate artist was in Bethlem Asylum, after his mind had given way. ‘ Chairing 
the Member,"’ by Benjamin Robert Haydon, the historical artist, contains some admirable 
passages of painting, and is interesting as an illustration of manners. It is the companion 
picture to the “‘ Mock Election" painted in King’s Bench prison and purchased by 
George IV. for five hundred guineas. ‘‘ Chairing the Member "' was bought by Mr. Francis, 


of Exeter, for three hundred guineas. The second of the newly-opened rooms at the Tate 
Gallery has a white background and contains the unusual Landseer landscape reproduced 
on this page, and a group of Turner water-colours bequeathed during the war ana 
not previously shown. The remaining two new rooms are devoted respectively to works 
carried out under the auspices of the War Artists’ Advisory Committee and to twentieth 
century foreign pairftings in the Gallery's permanent collection. 
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HOMAS GUMBLE, recording the march of 

George Monck from Edinburgh on London 
in early 1660, a march which led to the 
Restoration, penned one sentence which has 
remained famous. ‘‘ The Town of Coldstream, 
because the General did it the honour to 
make it the place of his residence for some 
time, hath given title to a small company 
of men whom God made the instruments of 
great things ; and though poor, yet honest as 
ever corrupt Nature produced into the World, by the no 
dishonourable name of Coldstreamers.” The words ‘“ no 
dishonourable name,” never forgotten in this regiment, 
have been chosen for the title of a record of the 2nd and 
3rd Battalions of the Coldstream Guards in the last war.* 
It is not difficult to understand why these two battalions 
should have been thus linked together. They both served 
in Africa and in Italy, and early in 1945, not long before 
the end, they were amalgamated. The book is a symposium, 
not a formal or completely continuous history. It is an 
illustrated record, based on the diaries, letters, and recollec- 
tions of members of the battalions, chiefly officers, but 
occasionally rank and file. Some of 
the contributions, such as those of 
Mr. Michael Howard, are of a high 
literary standard. The volume is _ 
handsome ; it is, in fact, luxurious 
for these times, and would not be 
bettered in normal times except that 
then the paper would be superior. 
The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. 

These two battalions, whose later 
career in the war was to have so 
much in common, began very differ- ae 78 
ently. The 2nd formed part of the 
B.E.F. It went to France, dug 
and waited on the Belgian frontier, 
visited the region of the Maginot 
Line where there was actually contact 
with the enemy, drove forward into 
Belgium when the German invasion 
took place, took part in one un- 
welcome withdrawal after another, 
fought a successful defensive action 
on the Scheldt, and was finally 
shipped to England from the Dunkirk 
beaches. It then remained at home 
for over two years, until sent out 
to French North Africa in Novem- 
ber 1942. Meanwhile the 3rd, 
stationed in Egypt at the outbreak 
of war, had had no martial experiences 
until Italy became a belligerent. It 
took part in all the frontier fighting 
against the Italians, and was then 
engaged against the more redoubtable 
Germans of the Africa Corps. It 
was in both the big, long-drawn-out 
battles about Tobruk, the first of 
which ended with a German defeat 
and withdrawal, while the second was 
one of the worst disasters suffered by 
British forces during the war. Two 
incidents of the latter will ever be 
memorable in the annals of the 
regiment. They are the defence of 
the ‘“ box” at ‘‘ Knightsbridge,” and the break-out from 
Tobruk to avoid taking part in a capitulation, both of 
which are admirably and graphically described. When the 
2nd Battalion landed at Algiers, the 3rd was enjoying a 





“THE MEAT OF THE CRYPT WAS OFTEN STIFLING, WHILE THE 
ODOURS WERE A MIXTURE OF FRIED SPAM, DETTOL AND HUMAN 


A VIEW OF THE BATTALION COMMAND POST AT 
anp~ attack at Ornito, and then holding Cassino itself, 


Bopiss” 


CASSINO, SHOWING THE COMBINED COOKHOUSE, R.A.P., 


WIRELESS SETS OF THE COLDSTREAM AND GRENADIERS. 


pleasant interlude in Syria, sent there partly to rest and 
partly in view of a possible German advance through Turkey. 

The 2nd Battalion was engaged in an operation in 
Tunisia, which ended in frustration, but was as creditable 
* the troops as the most brilliant of victories, the attack 

“ Longstop " in December 1942. It was in at the death 
pe the Battle of Hammam Lif, in which the attempt of 
the Germans to keep the victorious First Army out of the 
Cap Bon peninsula was utterly defeated. By that time 
the 3rd had made its way to Tunisia all the way from the 





* “No Dishonourable Name.” Compiled and Edited by 
D. C. Quilter. (Messrs, William Clowes and Sons, Ltd. ; £3.) 


FIVE HUNDRED AIRCRAFT ON MARCH I5, 1944. 
AND THE POSITION OF THE CRYPT, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
TWO BATTALIONS OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


other side of Africa—all the way from Syria, in fact. It 
missed Alamein and the long pursuit, but arrived in time 
for the remarkable defensive victory of Medenine, though 
the main weight of the German attack fell elsewhere. The 
suddenness of that attack is described in a manner which 
may serve to illustrate the lighter passages of the book. 
The writer of the passage, Christopher Bulteel, had ‘been 
out on patrol, had seen nothing, and had been relieved 
by a section of carriers under George Gidney. 

“* We saw the three carriers which had relieved us coming 
in to roost at about fifty miles an hour . . . and a minute 
or two later my telephone rang: 
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AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF CASSINO TAKEN BEFORE THE ALLIED BOMBARDMENT CARRIED OUT BY OVER 
THE IST GUARDS BRIGADE DISPOSITIONS ARE SHOWN 
USED AS BATTALION HEADQUARTERS BY THE 2ND COLDSTREAM 


GUARDS AND THE 3RD GRENADIERS. 


Illustrations reproduced from the book '* No Dishonourable Name" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. William Clowes & Sons, Lid. 


‘“** Stand to at once,” came the voice of Desmond Holmes. 

*** Why, what ’s happened ?’ I asked. 

“*That man Gidney has brought the whole German 
army in after him,’ said Desmond, as if that were just 
the annoying sort of thing that George would do to upset 
a pleasant morning. ‘ He was chased by about a hundred 
German tanks, and he says that they are forming yp just 
the other side of the hill in front of you.’ ”’ fol- 
lowed the ugly episode of “ the Horseshoe,” then 
Akarit, the drive round to join the First Army—and inci- 
dentally the znd Battalion—and the final victorious battle. 

The 3rd Battalion was the first to reach Italy; in 
‘fact, it took part in the Salerno landing on Septem- 
ber 9, 1943, where, in the conventional terms which 
may mean so many things but meant something most 
unpleasant on this occasion, it saw hard fighting. It was 
in this phase that Sergeant-Major P. H. Wright won 
the Victoria Cross for a series of deeds outstanding 
even in the records of that award. An advance up 
the coast followed, till the battalion, and everybody 
else, was held up in front of Monte Camino and the 
Garigliano, which led to more furious fighting. The 
battalion was also in the second battle in December, 
After that it enjoyed some quietude. On Easter 
Day it was ordered to relieve Polish troops, but 
Easter is a great Polish festival; whem the battalion 
doctor had orders to be last out of mess at night, 
in order to lend a helping hand if necessary. The 
relief was delayed for a day by the hang-over of 
the Poles—‘ but we were none the less impressed 
by them, both as charming people to deal with and 
as first-rate soldiers.” The 2nd Battalion arrived in 
Italy in February 1944, followed almost the same route 
as its sister-battalion, and was also heavily engaged in 
the Cassino area, first beating off a determined counter- 


or what was by then left of it, during the great May 

offensive, which so thoroughly smashed the German front 
that at one time it looked as though it would never again 
be re-formed. On the road to Rome, near Arce, the 
battalion had another successful fight, at Monte Piccolo, a 
few days after which it bivouacked in sight of St. Peter’s. 

Both battalions followed much the same course through 
Rome, where their routes divided, the 2nd moving by way 
of Spoleto and Florence, and achieving a neat mountain- 
warfare success at Monte Penzola in early December. The 
line of advance of the 3rd was nearer the west coast, 
through Orvieto and Siena. In July it fought a major 
action at Monte Domine. In February 1945 the two 
battalions found themselves side by side at Spoleto, having 
first met in Tunisia and then in the region of Cassino, It 
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was now decided that the 2nd should remain in 
Italy, taking over the bulk of the 3rd, and that 
a cadre of the 3rd should return to England. 
This battalion was later re-formed and went 
to Palestine in September 1945, seven years 
after its last service in that country. In Italy 
the amalgamated battalion first went into 
action in April in the so-called Argenta Gap, 
west of Lake Comachio and of the inundated 
area which extended it. It broke through in 
fine style and then, on the night of the 22nd, set out for the 
Po. This proved unexpectedly easy. One of the best-told 
stories concerns the fate of a patrol sent across the river, 
captured on the north bank, and narrowly escaping being 
murdered by the S.S. It is to the credit of the Wehrmacht 
that, time after time, just as the amiable S.S. officer thought 
he had come to a nice quiet spot where he could carry 
out his shooting, the appearance of even a few dispirited, 
straggling soldiers of the Wehrmacht deterred him from his 
purpose and saved the lives of the prisoners. Then they 
fell into the hands of that showy figure General Reinhardt, 
and their only further danger, happily avoided, was that 
of getting unpleasantly mixed up in 
a last stand by their captors. 

The battalion itself saw no further 
fighting, because the war in Italy came 
abruptly to an end. At the end of 
April it moved north from the Po to 
Gorizia, where, despite first efforts on 
its part to be friendly, it found itself 

i very much the army of 
Marshal Tito and its methods. ‘ All, 
from the highest to the lowest, resented 
being in billets by curfew and secing 
the worst possible type of thug walk in 
and remove Italians and their goods to 
some unknown destination.” In July 
the battalion began a long spell in 
Trieste, where in those days all sorts of 
luxuries were to be found. The rest is 
for the most part a record of very 
pleasant days in the artificial and fleet- 
ing paradise which the undamaged 
parts of Italy then represented. In 
February 1946 the battalion moved 
out into the hills towards the Morgan 
Line, into thoroughly unfriendly 
country where even the eighteen-year- 
old girls regarded Britons as such dyed- 
in-the-wool Fascist reactionaries that 
they refused to dance with them. Its 
last experiences were only too typical 
of post-war Europe, the digging of slit 
trenches, the ‘‘ mines and wire and all 
the minor discomforts that usually 
accompany them.”’ However, nothing 
serious happened, and that spell, too, 
came to anend. In September the 
battalion returned to England. 

It need hardly be said that this book 
is intended*mainly for the reading of 
Coldstreamers. Yet one outsider, with 
no relations with the regiment but for 
a few acquaintances and one very close 
friend of the past whose name is on the 
roll of honour, has found it delightful 
reading. The private stories and jokes 
might easily have become boring, but, somehow or another, 
they contrive to avoid that fate. I think this is due to the 
honesty of the writers and to the entire absence of the preten- 
tious even from the patterned prose of Mr. Michael Howard, 
Occasionally a senior officer describes a phase, and, as has 
been stated, the men take their turn, but the bulk of the book 
is written by very young officers, of whom the majority have 
by now doubtless returned to civil life. War to them is 
regrettable, frightening, and unpleasant, but they make the 
best of it. They are not, as a rule, sorry for themselves, and 
when they are they 
express the senti- 
ment in humorous 
undertones. When 
they are faced by 
a choice between 
a conventional 
epithet and one 
which is unusual 
without being 
strained or fantas- 
tic, they generally 
find the latter, 
and most of their 


from the cliché, 

One great dif- 
ference between 
the two world 
wars is the absence 
of the camera, ex- 
cept in official 
hands, in the first, 
and its omni- 
presence in the 
second, We of the 
earlier generation 
possess no photo- 





“¢.S.M. ‘MISTY’ WRIGHT WAS RUNNING THE 
COMPANY WITH HIS BROAD GRIN AND SLOW 
SPEECH . .. HE MAD DESTROYED THREE OR 
FOUR GERMAN FOSTS SINGLE-HANDED AND 
GAINED HIMSELF A V.C.": C.3.M. P. H. WRIGHT, 
V.C., JRD BATTALION, COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 


C.S.M. Wright was awarded 

en re & 1943, near Salerno. 
graphs of our- h no come’ = ad spanda Ly 
selves in theatres = 

of war unless they were taken with a camera concealed in 
defiance of regulati for which penalties were severe—or by 
official photographers. Some of our successors as warriors must 
have almost as many as film-stars. The producers of this book 
have made the best possible use of the ample photographic 
material at their disposal, ranging from magnificent Italian 
panoramas to private and personal scenes on the bathing- 
beaches. There must be hundreds of photographs here, and 
they certainly tend to make the record much more com- 
plete and interesting than it would otherwise have been. 
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TROUBLED GREECE: 
THE KONITZA BATTLE. 


pAblcier 
SLAVIA 


v. 


ILLUSTRATING THE CHALLENGE BY THE REBELS: 
BEEN REBEL 


AREAS WHERE THERE HAS 
BEYOND WHICH LIE THE 


THE 
FRONTIER, 


A GREEK ARMY MACHINE-GUN POST AT KONITZA— 
SCENE OF A REBEL DEFEAT. 


MOUNTAIN ; SHOWING 


AND THE RIVER AOOS FROM PROPHETES ELIAS 
BEEN TAKING PLACE. 


RECENT FIGHTING HAS 


KONITZA VALLEY 
THE TYPE OF COUNTRY OVER WHICH THE 


THE YANINA-KONITZA ROAD CROSSED 


UP BY THE REBELS: A BRIDGE ON 
THE RELIEF OF KONITZA 


BY THE GREEK FORCES ON THEIR WAY TO 


Since the proclamation of a ‘ Government" by the Greek Communist rebels, events in 
Greece have been watched with close attention all over the world, where there can be few 
people who do not appreciate the significance, and possible consequences, of the situation 
in that country. On January 8 it was announced that Britain had warned Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria that a serious view would be taken of any recognition of the rebel Government. 
A similar warning had been previously given by the United States. At the time of writing 
it is not known how long the sub-commission of the United Nations’ Balkans Commission, 
which has been visiting Konitza, will require before reporting whether the rebels received 


BLOWN 


LONDON NEWS 


FRONT-LINE NEWS OF 
POST-WAR FIGHTING. 


BULGARIA 


A MAP OF GREECE SHOWING 
ACTIVITY AND THE NORTHERN 
COUNTRIES IN THE SOVIET BLOC. 


IN ACTION AT KONITZA: A BREN GUNNER 
TYPICAL OF THE FINE GREEK GOVERNMENT TROOPS. 


FRONT-LINE TOWN MEAR THE ALBANIAN FRONTIFR, 


A VIEW OF THE SMALL 
ON NEW YEAR'S DAY, 


WHICH WAS RELIEVED BY GREEK FORCES 


KONITZA : 


ROYAL HELLENIC 
CASUALTIES 


AIRCRAFT OF THE 
GREATER PART OF THE 


IN THE KONITZA BATTLE: 
THE 


ABOUT TO JOIN 
AIR FORCE, WHICH HAS BEEN INFLICTING 


foreign assistance in the recent fighting ; but it has been stated that captured rebels have 
testified not only that their bands were receiving ammunition and supplies irom across 
the Albanian border, but also that their wounded were being evacuated to Albania for 
treatment. It has been announced in Athens that the United States has accepted a Greek 
request for further aid to strengthen the Army and the National Guard. The statement 
said the United States was providing £125,000 additional financial help for the Greek Army 
and for refugees from the Epirus battle area. Since the relief of Konitza by the Greek 
forces on January 1, heavy fighting has been continuing in that area 
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“MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART”; By PAL KELEMEN (2 Vols.) ; “MEXICO SOUTH”; By MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS.* 


R. KELEMEN’S title looks strange at first 
sight: we are so accustomed to thinking of 

the Middle Ages as a purely European period and to 
regarding the term ‘‘ American”’ as interchangeable 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Venezuela. He treats of them not as an archeologist 
but as an art-historian ; and he deals not merely with 
architecture, sculpture and pottery, but with weaving, 
metal-work, jade, murals and manuscripts, and 
miscellaneous applied arts. 

‘* Jade ’’ may seem strange in this context : it 
is commonly supposed to be a purely Oriental 
article. So much so that some scholars have 
persistently maintained that the American jade 
must have been imported from the East. There 
is certainly (Mr. Covarrubias has drawings illus- 
trating this) a remarkable resemblance between 
certain worked jade articles from Mexico and some 
from China ; but there can be little doubt that jade 
deposits are widespread in America, and that the 
ancients had a knack for discovering them which 
has been lost. The stone was almost sacred to the 
Mexicans, green being a colour symbolic of life 
itself. This led to a misunderstanding. “It is 
known how Montezuma, on seeing the great 
delight with which his 
gifts of gold were re- 
ceived by the Spaniards, 
promised them more 
valuable presents for 
the following day, and 
how disappointed Cortés 
was when ‘some green 
stones’ were proffered 
on this occasion. 
Although the offering 
was an anti-climax to 
the Spaniards, to the 
Aztecs it really com- 
prised their most choice 
possessions.” In the 
Andes ‘“ Gobelin-like ” 
tapestries were made. 
“Brocade came to 
Europe from the Orient, 
and fabrics woven in this 
technique, whether im- 
ported or domestic, were 
always among those 





writer by the best book extant about the island of 
Bali, has now turned his attention to the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, in Mexico. He covers, for his area, 
the same sort of ground as Mr. Kelemen: but his 
book is also a travel-book and a history. The whole 
history of Mexico’ is sketched, as well as that of 
Tehuantepec, and the daily life and customs of the’ 
present-day inhabitants are described in every con- 
ceivable aspect, and thoroughly, the author even 
devoting several pages to the musical scores of dances. 
The book is more than readable: it is fascinating. 
It need be to justify the author’s partial abandonment 
of the brush for the pen, for the colour-plates show him 
as an artist of genius, with a startling affinity to the 
Douanier Rousseau, though more sophisticated. 

It is a pity, however, that he can’t keep his politics 
out of it, which are as puerile as Muscovite propaganda. 
Whenever he encounters tyranny he calls it Fascism : 
you might as well call Bolshevism Fascism. He also 
regards ‘‘ Fascism’’ as a modern version of the 








“THE CROWN JEWEL OF MEDIEVAL AMERICAN SCULPTURE”: A BUST OF high] ; T “FORMIDABLE ENOUGH TO FRIGHTEN AWAY ANY INTRUDER WHO MIGHT VENTURE TO DISTURB THE 
THE MAYA MAIZE-GOD FROM COPAN, HONDURAS, PROBABLY ONE OF A SERIES ighly prized there. The PEACE OF THE DECEASED”: ZAPOTEC MESSENGER DOGS OF THE GODS, SAID TO HAVE BEEN FOUND 
THAT DECORATED THE EXTERIOR WALL OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SCULPTURED pre-Colombiandignitary '% A CAVE TEMPLE NEAR GUILA, OAXACA, FACING EACH OTHER ON OPPOSITE SIDES OF A FUNERARY 


DOORWAY (Cifca MID-EIGHTH CENTURY). British Museum Copyright. URN, (HEIGHT, 19} AND 16} INS. RESPECTIVELY.) The University Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., Copyright. 


also had his brocaded 





with “‘ appertaining to the United States.’’ But he 
would have found it difficult to contrive any other 
title. For the period with which he deals is roughly 
co-terminous with our 
Middle Ages, and the 
arts of the native 
Americans had then 
reached, along their 
own lines, a culmina- 
tion parallel to ours ; 
and no other word 
than “ American ”’ 
\.ould have done for 
a survey which 
includes works from 
North, Central and 
South America. 

There was a time 
when, to the ordinary 
educated man, _pre- 
Colombian art in the 
Americas meant some- 
thing produced by the 
* Aztecs"’ of Mexico 
(whose name was used 
to cover the Toltecs 
and many other tribes) 
and “ Incas’ of Peru. 
During the last fifty 
years the public has 
become aware of a 
third civilisation : that 
of the Mayas, which 
has been unveiled, or 


complicated weave.” 





garments, some of them made per- 
haps before Europe knew of this 


Mr. Kelemen’s 
volumes are im- 
pressively com- 
prehensive. The 
second is entirely 
composed of 
plates: nearly 
1000 photographs 
of every sort of 
object, from gigantic 
temples to small 
articles of jewellery. 
If the Royal Acad- 
emy were to project 
an exhibition of 
‘‘*mediaval’’ 
American Art on 
the lines of those 
which have been 
devoted to the arts 
of Persia, China 
and India, a sub- 
stantial foundation 
for it might be the 
movable objects 
here described and 
depicted. And it 
would come to most. 
people with a shock 
of surprise, because 
with much that is 





feudal system, of which he 
can know little. “‘ Fascism 
lies defeated and broken in 
Europe, but it survives in 
the New World. The 
native variety is run ona 
more modest scale. It 
cannot indulge in terri- 
torial conquest, and it is 
often shy of attracting 
undue attention to itself, 
but its methods and ideol- 
ogy are as brutal and 
unjust as the most sadistic 
Nazi concepts. Its ideal 
of society remains the 
pattern of a docile and 
serviceable lower class of 
pious, ignorant and con- 
tented peasants and 
workers ruled by that 
privileged triumvirate: 
the Church, the Military 
and the Landlord—or his 
modern counterpart, the 
native or foreign Tory 
business executive.” 

The Church may be 
surprised to hear of itself 
as a pillar of Nazidom and 
Fascism. And, if Mr. 
Covarrubias must fling his 
terms about like this, he 
could find quite a lot of 


partially unveiled, in 4 iimestowe must oF A YOUNG MAIZE-Gop From coran, Massive and much een 66 aie Cae v Fascism amongst’ the 
the jungles of Yucatan, wonpuras: “ THE FACE MAS AN INWARD-TURNED Expression, that is brutal or  ,wenicas > un Saas © aces ce DLUB-GERY JADENTS. natives whom he tends 
But the works Mr. GIVING THE WHOLE PIECE THE ATMOSPHERE OF AN INCAN- rotesque, there is (HEIGHT, 11 INS.) American Museum of Natural History i i 
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Kelemen discusses and 


History Copyright. (This and also the above two illustrations 


illustrates come not are reproduced from tha book “ Medieval American Art.” by refined and even 
from Mexico and Peru —Cowetesy of the Publishers, Messrs, Macmillan and Co., Lid.) exquisite. There is, for example, 


only, but from New 
Mexico, the Central American States, Colombia and 





* Medieval American Art.” By Pal Kelemen. A Survey in 
Two Volumes, (Macmillan ; {7 10s.). 
Mexico South: The Isthmus of Tehuantepec.” By Miguel 
Covarrubias, Paintings and Drawings by the Author; Photographs by 
Rose Covarrubias, the Author, and others. (Cassell ; 45s.) 


a bust of the maize-god from 
Honduras having an ethereal serenity like that of 
the great Buddha, which is the clow of the present 
exhibition at Burlington House. And there are 
gold ornaments, notably from Ecuador, Colombia 
and Venezuela, which are masterpieces of their 
kind. Mr. Covarrubias, already known as artist and 


of Messrs. Cassell and Co., Lid.) 


biggest tyrant of modern 
Mexico was Diaz, a nearly 
pure-blooded Indian: and as for pre-Colombian days, 
the Aztecs indulged in wholesale ritual human sacrifice. 
Montezuma, to Mr. Covarrubias’s way of thinking, 
must surely have been a champion Fascist. 

That barbarity, resembling that of the savagest 
West African tribes, is a thing which the modern 
mind finds it difficult to reconcile with the high state 
to which the arts had been developed in Mexico. 








SHOWING THE BRIDGE SPANNING THE LAKE AND INDICATING THE ATTRACT 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE WATER GARDEN: ANOTHER VIEW IN THE GROUNDS. 
LOOKING ACROSS THE 
LAKE TOWARDS THE 
HOUSE: A VIEW IN THE 
GROUNDS OF WINDLES- 
HAM MOOR, THE SURREY 
COUNTRY HOUSE CHOSEN 

BY THE PRINCESS, 


RINCESS 

ELIZABETH 
and the Duke of 
Edinburgh now have 
a house of their own. 
It was announced on 
January 7 that 
arrangements had 
been made to lease 
Windlesham Moor, 
partly furnished ; and 
their Royal High- 
nesses are expected 
soon to be in resi- 
dence. They will use 
it chiefly at week- 
ends, for the Duke’s 
appointment at the 
Admiralty necessitates 
his living in London. 
Windlesham Moor 
is about a quarter of 
a mile off the road, 
near Sunningdale, 
and has well-laid-out 
grounds and a good 
garden. Dining-room, 
drawing-room, study, 
games room and hall 
occupy the ground 
floor, and there are 
five principal bed- 
rooms. Sunninghill 
Park, given by the 
King to the Princess 
as a country home, 
was damaged by fire 
last August, so 
another suitable 
residence had to be 

found. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S 
WEEK-END HOME VIEWED 
FROM THE AIR; WINDLES 
HAM; MOOR, SHOWING 
THE tAwNS, FORMAL 
GARDEN AND WOODS, 


SITUATED ABOUT A QUARTER OF A MILE FROM THE ROAD, NEAR SUNNINGDALE: THE GARDEN FRONT OF WINDLESHAM MOOR, THE HOUSE WHICH PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
THE DRIVE, AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ARE TAKING ON LEASE AS A WEEK-END HOME, 


WINDLESHAM MOOR, AN AERIAL VIEW, SHOWING 


OF EDINBURGH AS A WEEK-END RESIDENCE: WINDLESHAM MOOR. 


THE SURREY HOUSE CHOSEN BY THE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE 
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ONCE THE REICH CAPITAL: NO 
BERLIN AS IT IS TO-DAY, A DR 


ae 


O men have 

left behind 
them such a 
memorial of de- 
struction as the 
Nazi leaders, for, 
in addition to the 
moral ruin of 
Europe, the devas- 
tation of her great 
cities remains as 
a monument to 
their policy. 
Berlin, greatest 
industrial and 
commercial city 
on the Continent, 
began the war 
secure that, in 
accordance with 
Goering's promise, 
no bomb would 
fall on the Father- 
land, and least of 
all on its capital. 
London or Stalin- 
grad could be 
wipedoffthemap, THE ONCE-LOVELY TIERGARTEN, SHOWING 
but Berlin was CENTRE) AND THE REICHSTAG 
safe. But eventu- 
ally the Power which devised total war had to endure it, 
and though the Allies had no desire to attack civilian 
populations, the operations of Bomber Command sometimes 
unavoidably involved non-combatants and buildings un- 
connected with military activities. The present state of 
Berlin, strikingly illustrated by our photographs, was thus 
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MOST SELECT OF BERLIN’S RESIDENTIAL STREETS, 
NOW MERELY AN OPENING N TO A MELANCHOLY WASTE, 
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LOOKING FROM THE KEMPERPLATZ, WITH THE RUINED ROLAND FOUNTAIN IN THE 


FOREGROUND, ACROSS THE TIERGARTEN TOWARDS THE WRECKED REICHSTAG 
BELLEVUESTRASSE AND THE REMAIN OF THE H 


ESPLANADE, ONE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE 
OF THE CITY, AS THEY APPEAR TO-DAY. 


-E> 


; 2B : ; 





FORMERLY A WATERWAY FLANKED BY FINE BUILDINGS AND SP 
CANAL, NOW BORDERED BY VEGETAB 


tn ee 


Continued.) 

outskirts of the city included Potsdam and Charlottenburg. learning 
The Berlin museums housed superb collections of works ally the 
of art, the hotels were luxurious, and the opera famous. German 
The Friedrich Wilhelm University was a nursery of ruins, sq 


TREFLESS AND DEVASTATED; THE TIERGARTEN, FORMERLY AN EXTENSIVE, WELL-LAID-OUT PARK, WITH THE REMAINS 
OF TIF RGARTENSTRASSE STANDING STARK, BLEAK AND GHOSTLY IN THE BACKGROUND, 
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.L: NOW ONLY A GHOST CITY. 
»A DREARY WASTE OF RUINS. 


inevitable, and 
when the city will 
be rebuilt—if at 
all—remains 
doubtful. Most 
of modern Berlin 
was built between 
i870 to 1910, so 
was not of any 
great architec- 
tural interest, but 
the city was an 
outstanding 
modern metro- 
polis, containing 
numerous large 
and impressive 
buildings, fine 
thoroughfares, 
spacious squares 
and a beautiful, 
large park, the 
Tiergarten, where 
Berliners used to 
congregate in 
large numbers. 
The celebrated 
THE BRANDENBURGER TOR (BACKGROUND, Unter den Linden, 
(LEFT) AS A POTATO FIELD. which ran from 

the former Royal 
palace to the Brandenburger Tor, was nearly a mile long. 
One of the finest thoroughfares in Europe, it had avenues 
divided by a promenade and was planted with lime-trees, 
from which its name was derived. The Friedrichstadt, with Pasa oe he va 2 ee a ee ee ee : 
lines of parallel streets, was the official quarter. The Spree ONCE THE LARGEST AND MOST FREQUENTED PARK OF BERLIN: A VIEW OF THE TIERGARTEN (ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN), WIT! 
was spanned by many bridges, and the [Continued below. A SMALL LAKE, NEAR THE STATUE OF QUEEN LOUISE, WIFE OF KING FREDERICK WILLIAM III. 
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THE SPACIOUS LUTZOWPLATZ, WITH THE SHATTERED HERCULES FOUNTAIN, TO ADD FURTHER 
TO THE GENERAL DESOLATION OF THE SCENE IN THE HEART OF BERLIN. 


stare ee a 


FORMERLY THE “‘ REGENT STREE1”’ OF THE GERMAN CAPITAL: 
THE TANENTZIENSTRASSE, WITH THE SHATTERED KAISER 
WILLIAM MEMORIAL CHURCH IN THE BACKGROUND, 
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AND SPANNED BY MANY BRIDGES: THE LANDWEHR 
VEGETABLE PATCHES AND RUINS. 


learning and also a weapon of war. Berlin was origin- 
ally the capital of Prussia and became that of the es 
German Reich after 1871! It is now a dreary waste of THE RIVER-FRONT OF THE SCHLOSS (LEFT) AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, THE 
s© tai ' ‘ . a 

rir REMAINS OF INE AURFORSTEN BRIDGE ACROSS THE SPREE. 


ruins, squalid rather than grand in their decay. 


RUINED CATHEDRAL! A VIEW SHOWING 
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WHERE MEN, LIKE FLIES, WORK 


‘* Build me straight, Q worthy Master! Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, That 
shall laugh at all disaster, And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! ''—wrote Long- 
fellow. With the added proviso that the whirlwinds may be met at all levels 
up to the stratosphere, and that the craft must, in addition, be a sound craft in the 
seas of international economy, such are still the requirements of the modern (ships of 
the air, the great commercial flying-boats. Many British hopes for continued success 
in this field are pinned on the three flying-boats which Messrs. Saunders-Roe, Ltd. 


ON THE GREAT HULL OF ONE OF BRITAIN’S NEWEST MONSTER 


Our Special Artist recently visited their plant at Cowes 
in the Isle of Wight, and there sketched at one side of the Brobdingnagian 
‘* shop,"’ one of the vast hulls, now in construction ; and his drawing, here reproduced, 
shows the 146-ft.-long craft, framed in tubular scaffolding, with riveters and other 
workmen busy at all levels on the metal frame and skin. This flying-boat, the most 
advanced of the three prototypes now in building, is called the S.R. 45 Long Range 
Civil Flying-boat, and is expected to reach completion at the end of 1949 or the 


are at present building. 


Drawn BY OuR Spectat Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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RINEAU, IN 


FLYING-BOATS: 


beginning of 1950. As already stated, it will have a length of 146 ft. ; an over-all 
weight of approximately 140 tons; and the wing-span will be 220 ft. It will have a 
high wing with ten gas-turbine engines—five on each side arranged in two pairs 
driving twin contra-rotating propellers, and one single driving a single propeller. The 
hull itself is of the high-efficiency “‘ figure eight "’ section form, the two loops of the 
figure forming the two decks. The bottom is planing with a single step and there 
is a single fin and rudder. The wing floats are of a new and ingenious retractable 


tHE Cowes WorksHoPs OF Messrs. SAUNvDERS-Rog, Lrp. 


IN THE COWES WORKSHOP WHERE 
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THE S.R. 45 IS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


type. The engines will be mounted in a normal position forward of the main spar 
in the form of self-contained units capable of rapid replacement. Investigation shows 
that this is the most efficient arrangement ; the saving in drag which might be achieved 
by submerging the engines within the wing would be offset by the increased drag 
of the thicker wing required. A range of 5500 miles in still air and a cruising speed 
of over 350 m.p.h. will fit it for direct London-New York service, with accommodation 
for up to 100 passengers, even against a continuous head-wind of 60 m.p.h. 
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A “TAMED” HUMMING-BIRD HAWK-MOTH 
FEEDING: HIGH-SPEED - PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THREADING ITS LONG PROBOSCIS DEEP INTO THE COROLLA TUBE OF THE HONEYSUCKLE, PART OF WHICH HAD 
BEEN PREVIOUSLY CUT AWAY TO ENABLE THE ONLOOKER TO SEE THE MOTH’S ‘‘ TONGUE” AS IT FED. 

Continued.)} 

hawk-moths last summer, and frustrated in vain attempts to photograph them outside, I determined to keep 

them in captivity. Contrary to the opinion expressed by many who have written to the newspapers of their 

experiences with these moths, | found them easy to approach, being too intent on the work in hand to take 


| 
| 
| 


ABOUT TO FEED ON HONEYSUCKLE: THE CAPTIVE HAWK-MOTH APPROACHING 
WARILY IN ORDER TO AVOID THE STAMENS. 


TT“HIS amazing series of photographs of a humming-bird hawk-moth was 

sent to us by the Rev. Dom Damian Webb, O.S.B., President of Ample- 
forth College Natural History Society. The photographs were taken with 
the new high-speed electronic flash gun at 1-10,000th of a second. Dom 
Damian Webb succeeded in ‘ taming '"’ the moth in captivity, teaching it to 
feed from artificial flowers. Dom Damian Webb says: ‘‘ Those who have 
hatched out moths from caterpillars and have then retained the live moth 
will know how weird and desperate is their behaviour if they are not allowed 
the liberty of full flight in the open. Honey-bees follow a pattern of activity 
marvellous in its constancy and precision ; but once alarmed away from their 
hive, they will dash to the light with frenzied desperation. Moths behave in the 
same way ; their life is fast and almost solitary, and once confined, they bump 
with alarming persistence against every object which shines or is white. 


Fascinated by the great numbers and the balanced hover of the humming-bird 
(Continued above. 


SHOWING THE HAWK-MOTH WITH WINGS HALF-WAY DOWN AND DRAINI 
TWISTED WITH THE FORCE OF THE BEAT. AS FLOWERS GREW » “OTH 
SCARCER, THE HEADS WERE CAREFULLY PRIMED WITH SUGAR SOLUTION, PERIE} 


Continued.| 
into a kind of torpor. Once transferred to my observation cabinet they direct 
behaved fairly well on the first day, for, by lighting the cabinet through the gl 
muslin from the outside, they became accustomed to the diffused enter t 
illumination. After waiting many hours | was rewarded by seeing them to cut 
through the glass observation panel feeding, on the wing, from the cut as it fe 
flowers. Most moths fed once on the first day and again on the second = with t 
day. But after this their behaviour became frantic as they bumped with | to be f 
rhythmical thuds against the yielding muslin. Sliding the glass pane | shot w 
back was a hazardous operation, even in a darkened room. With mad to the 
dashes they careered about inside until a lucky shot carried them out | also t 
into the comparative freedom of the large room. Here they resumed By filli 
their bumpings on the ceiling or crept after a time into an awkward | an im 
often fi 


water 


crevice far out of reach, there to perish in obscurity. By the second 
week of October the moths had vanished from the garden, victims, 
no doubt, of the keen night frosts. But on October 10 a single wing 
humming+bird hawk-moth was seen in the bright sunshine and cap- than a 
tured as it worked the fading catmint with unusual vigour. This the gla 
moth, unlike its predecessors, never reached the stage of frantically and m 
battering for freedom, but quickly settled down to the routine of | frosts q 
cabinet life. Twice a day bright lights were switched on, and as | impera 
flowers grew scarcer, the heads were carefully primed with sugar | easier 
solution. Within a minute or two of switching on the lights, it honeys 
would take off and go at once to the flowers provided on the menu. | before 
It would stay in the air for the better part of an hour after exhausting | after it 
all the sugar and return time after time to make sure that there was the bri 
nothing left. By degrees it became possible to refill the flowers With p 
while it was flying, and then to fill up the flower on which it was tube, it 
working, with the aid of a glass dropper, while its proboscis was stil! it over, 
SHOWING THE MOTH'S WINGS AT THE BOTTOM OF THE BEAT: THE INSTINCT OF THIS TYPE OF MOTH ALWAYS down the corolla tube. Finally, it was induced to suck the sugar only a 
YROMPTS If TO ENTER THE FRONT OF THE FLOWER 
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FED FROM AN ARTIFICIAL GLASS FLOWER: 
A HAWK-MOTH KEPT IN CAPTIVITY. 


WINGS AT THE TOP OF THE BEAT AND BODY IN PERFECT POISE AS IT HOVERS: THE HUMMING-BIRD 
‘HAWK-MOTH FEEDING FROM PHLOX AFTER BEING WEANED FROM HONEYSUCKLE. 


premature alarm. In the last few weeks of September I was able to capture some fifteen moths as they worked 
a large clump of catmint, and all were caught in an ordinary 2-lb. jam jar, without the use of a net. They were 


calm enough provided I moved slowly and deliberately, and as soon as they were placed in the dark they went 
(Continued below, 


THE MOTH STARTING ITS ROUND ON AN IMITATION FLOWER, CONSTRUCTED 
OUT OF GLASS TUBING AND COPPER SHEET, REMOTELY RESEMBLING A RED PHLOX. 


Continued.) 

crude imitation flower was constructed out of glass tubing and copper 
sheet which remotely resembled a red phlox, at least in the flower. On 
substituting this monstrous assortment of glass, rubber bands, sealing- 
wax and copper for its accustomed and more elegant phlox, it began to feed 
almost at once, though it experienced some difficulty in finding the opening 
in the centre of the ‘ flower.’ The supply of sugar is unlimited, there being a 
container controlled by a tap and connected through the stalk to each ‘ flower.’ 
As the months went by the moth became far less active, and started emerging 
from its torpor only once in three weeks: but when it can be induced to feed, 
it continues to visit each ‘ flower’ in rapid succession, working the round in 
feverish haste until satisfied. How long it will survive | have yet to find out, 
but on Christmas evening it dined very well. Now with the New Year, though 
looking very frayed in the wings, it is still in good health, and is well on its 
way to achieving the distinction of being the first of its kind recorded as having 

hibernated successfully in this country.” 


DRAINING THE LAST DROPS FROM THE ARTIFICIAL FLOWER. THE 
MOTH BEGAN TO FEED FROM THE GLASS FLOWER AFTER EX- 
PERIENCING SOME INITIAL DIFFICULTY IN FINDING THE CENTRE OPENING. 


direct from the tube, its ‘ tongue’ reaching an inch and a quarter up 
the glass. With this moth, whose instinct always prompts it to 
enter the front of the flower, and that time after time, it was possible 
to cut away the long tube of honeysuckle and thus watch its ‘ tongue’ 
as it felt to the bottom for the nectar or sugar. When photographed 
with the electronic flash gun at 1-10,000th of a second, if it happened 
to be facing or half-facing the light, it collapsed with a thud as though 
shot with a bullet, but then returned within a second from the floor 
to the exact position in the air that it formerly occupied. This was 
also the case with the previous and less accommodating specimens. 
By filling up the flowers it became possible for the moth to consume 
an immense quantity of food in a very short time. When satisfied it 
often flew round ‘ licking ' the stem and leaves and sometimes taking 
water from the glass jar containing the flowers, but always on the 
wing and emitting a steady low-pitched hum, more like a hornet 
than a moth. Under these ideal conditions it was possible to remove 
the glass panel, and with a battery of photofloods, secure a superb 
and much-needed length of ciné film in colour. Continued night 
frosts quickly eliminated the bulk of the garden flowers and it became 
imperative to arrange an artificial food supply. Since phlox was 
easier to construct in glass, it was necessary to wean the moth from 
honeysuckle before the last phlox dropped. Some little time elapsed 
before it took to phlox, but when at last it did, it spent much time 
after its feed was over playing with a dead flower lying on the ground, 
the bright crimson colour seeming to exert a powerful attraction. 
With proboscis extended, and pushed well down the withered corolla 
tube, it punted this jaded toy round and round the cabinet or turned 


it over, feeling it carefully, but never landing, even when its body was 
APTER THE MEAL: THE MOTH ROLLING UP ITS LONG PROBOSCIS, FROM WHICH IT DERIVES ITS GENERIC NAMF, 


only a fraction of an inch from the ground In the meantime ‘ °° . 
. . és MACROGLOSSA STELLATARUM THE SUPPLY OF SUGAR TO EACH FLOWER 1S TAP-CONTROLLED 


‘Comtinued above 
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\ A FAMILIAR SCENE IN REMOTE SURROUNDINGS: 
OF COMMUNIST-HELD MANCHURIA ADDRESSING A SMALL BODY OF TROOPS, 
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TOO SOON TO INDOCTRINATE : 


AUTHORITARIAN REGIMES HOLD THAT IT’S NEVER 
** SELF-GOVERNMENT PROBLEMS.’ 


AND THESE CHILDREN ARE STATED TO BE DISCUSSING 
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LEADERS HAVE SPECIALISED 
GUERRILLAS; AND HERE IS 
HUPEH-CHAHAR-SHANSI 
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A SIGHT AND A COMBINATION-—TO SURPRISE KNELLER 





A YEAR'S GROWTH OF COMMUNISM IN CHINA: TWO MAPS SHOWING THE SIZE OF THE AREAS 


BY MAO 


TSE-TUNG AND MIS GOVERNMENT IN (L,) JANUARY 1947 AND (R.) AT THE PRESENT DATE. 


COMMUNIST MIRITARY BAND, COMPRISING VIOLINS, 


y . 
pominateD a ‘ 
\ CELLO, FLUTE, CORNET, TROMBONE AND, APPARENTLY, SAMISBN. 





The interesting photographs on this and the facing page, together with the material for | 
the descriptions appended, were supplied by a correspondent who was recently'in various | 
districts of Communist-held China, They serve to throw some light on a little-publicised 
struggle which has been continuing without cease and with increasing bitterness and which, 
with the approach of the necessity for a peace treaty with Japan, is likely to become a 
matter of world-wide and vita! significance. Basically the struggle bears an unhappy 
resemblance to that in Greece; but, although much further from the European view. on 
a vastly greater scale. The Communist-held area has been estimated as comprising a 


third of China, with a population of approximately 100,000,000; and it must be reckoned 
the second largest Communist * State’ in the world. The majority of it is in Manchuria, 
but it also includes large districts of Shansi, Shantung and Northern Hupeh. In addition, 
the Communists have specialised in guerrilla or partisan tactics, and frequently the 
Kuomintang forces have been able to clear large districts with relative ease, but with a 
success which has lasted only as long as their continued presence. The Communist main 
area in Manchuria has the great advantage of marching with similarly Communist Siberia, 


Outer Mongolia and the Russian zone of Korea; whereas the China of Chiang Kai-shek 
(Continued opposite. 
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| LEADERS OF COMMUNIST CHINA: }; 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
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mA CHINESE COMMUNIST LEADER, GEN. LIN PIAO. RY Ny 





THE COMMAN DER-IN-CHIEF OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST FORCES, a Me AN EXPERIENCED CHINESE COMMUNIST 
Saas \ 
* HE HAS BEEN CREDITED WITH THE DEFEAT \\, F) GENERAL CHU TEH, WITH HIS WIFE, KANG K’EH-CHING, A FORMER { , GENERAL, LIU PO-CHENG, WHO LAST AUTUMN 4 
\' \ ’ 
{ OF THE JAPANESE AT PINHSINGKWAN IN 1938. \ { KITCHEN-MAID AND, LATER, LEADER OF A BAND OF GUERRILLA WOMEN, ‘\ i WAS OPERATING NORTH OF HANKOW, \ 
NW \ ‘ 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST TROOPS PRACTISING WITH AMERICAN 

** BAZOOKAS,"” NEWLY CAPTURED FROM CHIANG KaI- { 

SHEK’S FORCES: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN MANCHURIA, \, 
y 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY, : ) 

7 THE LEADER OF THE CIVIL WAR AGAINST THE KUOMIN- \ i 

; TANG FORCES AND THE 

; KEY FIGURE OF RED 

\ CHINA : MAO TSE-TUNG, 














PLAYING AT SOLDIERS——-IN GRIM AND PATHETIC EARNEST: r 
; YOUNG ARMED PIONEERS IN COMMUNIST MANCHURIA \ 








ACTING AS SENTINELS, 



































RIFLES, MORTARS, 
AMERICAN-MADE: 
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SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION, AND A MACHINE-GUN DESCRIBED AS ‘) CAPTURED OFFICERS AND MEN OF A KUOMINTANG DIVISION BEING PARADED BY THE 
A GROUP OF WEAPONS CAPTURED BY THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS. ( VICTORIOUS COMMUNISTS THROUGH THE STREETS OF HARBIN IN THE SPRING OF 10947. 
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Continued.) 


has to rely for support, both in the past and, it would appear, in the future, on the not- | 


unmixed goodwill of the distant United States. At the present time, as the issue of who 
is to take part in the Japanese peace conference rapidly approaches, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek has been trying to enlist Russian sympathy. Briefly, the Russian view is that 
the Japanese treaty should be prepared by the Great Powers—Russia, the United States, 
Great Britain and China. The American and British view has been that all the States 


with a direct interest in Japanese affairs should take part in the conference from the start. 
The issue inside China has been confused by a number of factors and has lost, considerably, 
its straightforward Communist v. anti-Communist aspect. Much of the agrarian policy of 
Mao Tse-tung’s Communist Government has won non-Communist friends both inside and 
outside the country : whereas the Chiang Kai-shek Government, which claims to stand for 
independence and democracy, has lost many friends by reaction, corruption and incompetence. 
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RTT Bee mage ae Sarees 
LIFE IN UNDERGROUND WATERS.—II. 

In the underground reccsses of this country, in common with most other parts of the world, 
are living animals of considerable scientific interest. In spite of the interesting things already 
revealed, there is reason to belimve that the surface has only been scratched. 

Speleologists and potholers, who explore the caves, underground watercourses, and similar 
cavities in the earth, do so at considerable inconvenience and often risk, and frequently under 
conditions which preclude the possibility of collecting 
such small animals as Dr. Gurney describes. Never- 
theless many, carrying with them a few small corked 
tubes, have brought back priceless scientific treasures 
from the damp walls or running water encountered 
in their explorations underground. 














HE expression “‘ living fossils '’ denotes animals 
still living whose nearest relatives are known 

to us only as fossils. They are of interest since 
they reveal steps in evolution which could not 
have been reconstructed from the fossils them- 
selves. The Lung-fishes show how the air-breathing 
Amphibia may have evolved from fishes and escaped 
from water to the land. |The three living species, 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T is odd to be confronted with two highly sophisticated and astringent ‘“‘ Ruritanian ” 
stories in the same week—and yet it is the kind of thing that happens. 

“ Scott-King’s Modern Europe,’’ by Evelyn Waugh (Chapman and Hall; 5s.), is the 
record of a dim schoolmaster’s summer holiday. Its hero is resigned, blasé and, as it were, 
enamoured of iailure. He teaches classics, therefore, in the brave new world his Lebensraum 
is shrinking perpetually ; but this he finds rather 
gratifying. A chance encounter with the dimmest 
of forgotten poets has inspired him to a labour 
of love: the translation of Bellorius’s tedious 
Latin epic into Spenserian stanzas. And while 
this act of homage remains a secret except to the 
Oxford University Press, which sent it back, he 
has also published an essay on Bellorius in a 
learned journal. Hence his official invitation to 
the forthcoming tercentenary. It is a surprising 
event, since Bellorius can nowhere be more forgotten 
than in his own country. Indeed, Neutralia has had 
other things to think of. In 1646a cosy little branch 
of the Habsburg Empire, in the last three centuries 
it has been through everything. It is now a totali- 





one in the tropical swamps of South America, one 
in Central Africa, and one in Queensland, are all 
that remain of a group of fishes, once widély spread 
over the world, which perhaps became air-breathing 
in response to conditions in tropical pools, where 
so little oxygen may be dissolved in the water 
that gills alone would not suffice. 

The record of the rocks is very incomplete, 
since many animals have soft bodies which decay 
without leaving a trace, and it is mainly those 
with bones, shells or horny skins that are pre- 
served, so that there are groups of animals whose 
geological history is unknown. There are many 
fossil Crustacea, some from such far-distant times 
as the Palzozoic era, and although many are too 
fragmentary or distorted to be easily interpreted, 
there are some to which we can point as the 
ancestors of present-day species. 

In 1927 Mr. A. G. Lowndes found in the 
bathstone quarry at Corsham, in Wiltshire, a minute Crustacean called Bathynella 
chappuisi (Fig. 1), perhaps the most remarkable zoological discovery made in England 
for many years. This tiny creature, about a twenty-fifth of an inch long, 
no doubt lives in the crevices of the rock, where it could never have 
been discovered. 

There are only two species known of the genus Bathynella, both 
found in wells, springs and caves in Europe. The first described was 
Bathynella natans, found in a spring at Prague in 1882. Thirty years 
later it was rediscovered in Switzerland, and of recent years an 
intensive exploration of springs and underground waters has greatly 
increased our knowledge of it and of many other strange creatures of 
subterranean origin. Another closely allied genus is Parabathynella, of 
which one species has been taken in Yugoslavia, and another in Malaya. 
These are so unlike all other Crustacea that it was difficult to find a 
place for them in our system of classification; but it is now agreed that 
they are most nearly related to some fresh-water shrimps of Tasmania 
and Australia of the genera Amnaspides, Paranaspides and Koonunga, 
each of which includes only one species. All are survivors from an 
ancient group of Crustacea, the Syncarida. Fossil representatives of 
this group have been found in carboniferous rocks of England and 
other countries, so that these seven species are all that remain of 
a group which flourished some 250,000,000 years ago. 

There are many creatures found in springs or underground fresh 
waters, having no near living relatives, which seem to have escaped 
extinction by taking refuge underground. One is the blind prawn 
of Galilee (Typhlocaris galilawa). This is 2 or 3 ins. long, white and 
blind, and was originally found in a large spring at Tabgha, close to 
Lake Tiberias; but it has also been taken in a deep well in the 
coastal region, and is probably widely distributed in Palestine in 
underground streams. Some years ago the spring at Tabgha was 
cleaned out and roofed in, and no prawns were to be found when I 


I. ONE OF THE FEW SURVIVORS 
OF A GROUP WHICH FLOURISHED 
250,000,000 YEARS aGo : Bathy- 
nella chappuisi, A MINUTE SUB- 
TERRANEAN CRUSTACEAN FOUND 
IN A QUARRY AT CORSHAM, IN 
WILTSHIRE, IN 1927. 

In the “World of Science” 
article on this page, Dr. R. 
Gurney describes some of the 
living fossils which are to be 
found in subterranean waters ; 
creatures which are the sur- 
viving representatives of grou! 

o long extinct. 
specimen illustrated above was 
} found in a tub placed to catch 
| water dripping from the roof 

] of a tunnel. 





visited it in 1924; but they reappeared in 1938, recolonized, no doubt, 2, setoncinc to THE SAME GROUP AS OUR 


by stragglers from its normal habitat underground. Two other species Wwoootice: Typ 








tarian republic on Fascist lines, under a Marshal 
who has at least endeared himself by keeping out 
of the war. Scott-King approves of that, yet his 
first impulse is not to go; for he is so blasé. However, it is a Latin country, and, after 
all these war-caged years he can’t resist the Mediterranean. (Neutralia is composite, a note 
informs us, and non-existent.) After this preamble I find myself with no more to say about 
the theme, because one cannot abridge. Scott-King’s little tour, his contacts with other 
delegates and with Neutralian officials, the receptions, banquets, speeches and divers incidents 
of totalitarian hospitality, the sudden plight of an alien when the official hand is withdrawn, 
and his very curious and devious return journey—all this is set down, I suppose, in brief. At 
least, it is a very short book. Yet at the same time it is exhaustive and final, for every 
touch goes home. It is neatly, devastatingly, consistently funny, and one can’t exactly 
talk of dry fun; it has a surface of whole-heartedness and rollicking farce. Yet the real 
impression is, and, of course, is meant to be, simply arid. Mr. Waugh has the knack of 
lightning soil erosion ; wherever he lays a hand in passing, whether in England or Neutralia, 
he leaves a desert. This would be impossible, indeed, or hardly possible, if -modern 
Europe had not such a painfully distinct resemblance to Scott-King’s modern Europe. It 
shows what may be done when opportunity and talent coincide, 

“‘ The Fancy Dress Party,’’ by Alberto Moravia (Secker and Warburg ; 8s. 6d.), is described 
on the jacket as “ Ruritania and bitters.’’ These things are relative, however. The author 
has no illusions ; he is neat-handed, as becomes a Latin; but compared with Mr. Waugh he 
is full of sentiment and thoroughly heart-warming. His Ruritania ‘“ across 
the ocean,”’ governed by General Tereso Arango, was sufficiently identified by 
* the Fascist authorities when they suppressed the novel in 1941. The provo- 
. cation, however, is oblique and moderate. Tereso dislikes the aristocracy 
and will not frequent their houses: a great vexation to the hospitable Duchess 
Gorina. Flattery being vain, she now adopts other tactics. Women are his 
weak point. He has lately been pursuing Fausta Sanchez, a young widow 
who, in point of fact, already intends to yield, but not till she has got as 
much out of her adorer as possible. After a confidential chat, she agrees to 
start this campaign of coyness at the fancy-dress party which the Duchess 
gives every year. And thus Tereso is secured as a guest. 

To these intrigues the Chief of Police adds one of his own. He is 
a shady relic of revolution times, due to be replaced by somebody more 
respectable ; as a last bid for prestige he decides to save Tereso from 
a bogus assassination plot. At the party Perro, his duplicity expert, 
is commissioned to get hold of some fanatic who will plant the ‘ bomb.” 
And Perro has the very man: a blundering, grotesque half-wit of a whole- 
souled revolutionary. Their “ plot,” as a final complication, is overheard 
by this Saverio’s young, ruined and romantic half-brother, who is in love 
with Fausta, and is being dismissed on the ground that she must yield to 
Tereso for her brother’s sake. Sebastiano joins in, meaning to prevent 
her sacrifice by some well-timed coup. Fausta, meanwhile, has yet a third 
lover, a brutal golf caddie. This fact, or its discovery, greatly modifies the 
conclusion, which is more or less unlucky for all concerned. Though lightly 
handled, it is a serious book. And it is greatly on the side of feeling. 
The evil characters are cold. The feeling characters, though dupes, 
have nobility. It is by no means unalloyed. Saverio is a spiteful freak 
of an underdog—but he loves humanity. Sebastiano is a child of make- 
believe and disillusion—but he loves Fausta. Even Tereso is in part 
redeemed by the strength of his infatuation and by his “ passion for great- 
fontis, A smatt ness.”’ This cult of feeling looks strange in such a sceptical and hollow 
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BLIND CRUSTACEAN, FOUND IN A SPRING'IN World Perhaps it is the most subtle criticism of the Fascist régime. 


have been discovered, 7. lethaa (Fig. 3), in a cave near Benghazi, in can ehanniae aamana 


Cyrenaica; and T,. salentina, in a cave near Otranto, in South Italy. 
These three species are very much alike, but no other 
near relatives are known. 

To understand the distribution of the species of 
Typhlocaris we have to suppose that their common 
ancestor must have been widely distributed in the early 
Tertiary period, perhaps 50,000,000 years ago, in the 
surface waters of a land which then stretched unbroken 
from North Africa to Asia Minor. Owing to climatic 
and earth changes the species died out except in places 
where it could adapt itself to life underground, and in 
the long period of isolation the separate colonies have 
changed so that they are now distinguishable as new 
species. It is surprising that, after such an enormous 
lapse of time, the differences are not very much grezter. 
If it takes so many million years to make a species, 
imagination reels with the effort to grasp an idea of the 
time necessary to evolve all the diversity of creatures 
which has peopled this earth. 

One of the most curious things about the under- 
ground fauna is that so many of its members have 
as their nearest relatives species which live in the 
sea, and sometimes they are not only marine, but 


RELATIVES LIVE IN THE SEA. 





ay cae Now I have little space for “ Lydia Summers,’’ by L. Steni (Falcon 


Press; 7s. 6d.). This is another short little tale, laid in 
the Caribbean island of Santa Barbara, vaguely in the 
eighteenth century. Lydia, a singer, turns up from 
nowhere, almost in rags. She has a past, obviously. And 
she is a femme fatale. The Governor takes a villa for her— 
by her own request, on the ocean’s brink, where she scans 
the horizon with a telescope—for what pursuing fate ? 
Meanwhile the island gossips, set on by the men who can’t 
have her, are determined to cast her out. She is accused 
of being a spy—of having killed the Governor’s wife. The 
mob is rising, the Hessian tcoops are few and ill-armed. 
And at last the Governor removes his hand from her. 
The shortness of the story is a great merit. It has not 
reality enough, and Lydia, self-centred, and equivocal, 
has not charm enough, to hold one for long. But in 
its brevity it does achieve an exotic perfume, a flavour 
of romance and cruelty. 
Now for some pure fun. “ Angel Take Care,’’ by 
Richard Lakin (Hodder and Stoughton; 8s. 6d.), is a 
- joyous comedy-thriller of the “‘ young ” brand. 
Felix has been in the police, Gloria's father, the Bishop, 
wants to set them up in a hotel. Gloria wants them to be 
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THE BLIND WHITE PRAWN OF CYRENAICA: Typhlocaris lethaa, WHICH LIVES IN AN private investigators, and has advertised in The Times. 


even inhabitants of deep water. One such example > . 
UNDERGROUND STREAM NEAR BENGHAZI. THE -OTHER TWO SPECIES OF THE GENUS The adverti t a parte the 


has come within my own experience. A few miles 
south of Biskra, in Algeria, there is a small 
spring gushing out from a limestone rock, and the stream from it runs over pebbles into a 
round, deep pool in which fishes swim, and the bottom of which boils with upwelling 
water. At the mouth of the spring I found under the stones a number of small white 
Crustacea, belonging to the same group (Isopods) as our woodlice, which proved to 
represent a new species of Typhlocirolana (Fig. 2), which differs very little from the marine 
genus Cirolana. 

It is difficult to, imagine how or why a marine creature could invade spring waters 
and so establish itself that its descendants should spread so far under the land, and no 
doubt the process must have taken enormous time. Underground streams mu:t find 
their way ultimately to the sea, and if they welled up far from land there would be an 
area of mixed water, probably of low temperature, into which marine creatures might 
penetrate. It is not a very satisfying hypothesis, but what better can we do ? 

Ropert Gurney, D.Sc. 


LIVE UNDERGROUND IN ITALY AND PALESTINE, 


Foreign Office, with a disappearing sister, whom the 
young adventurers pursue to Geneva. There they take a flat in the same house with her, 
and are very soon disposing of bodies, and discovering bodies, and very nearly beconmng 
bodies, in the most sticky circumstances. But Gloria especially comes up smiling, and it 
is all attractive and gay. It really is. I only wish I had room to say more about it.—K. Joun. 





We have received the following letter from Professor William Matthews, of the University of California : 
and ipt diaries 


privately general interest ; (1) the diarist’s full name, dates, 
abode, and occupation ; (2) the beginning and end dates of the diary, and two or three lines characterising its 
chief contents and interest ; (3) its page-length ; (4) the name and address of the owner.” If any of our readers 
have such diaries in their possession, perhaps they would send the details to Professor Matthews, c/o 21, Palact 
View, Shirley, Croydon, Surrey. 

















WINGS OVER GRASSHOLM : A TWICE-THREATENED SANCTUARY ACQUIRED BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


twice been threatened as a bird sanctuary—in 1943, when it was proposed to use 
Grassholm as a bombing target for U.S. heavy bombers, and later, when practice 
bombing was carried out by the R.A.F. during the gannets’ breeding season. The 
first project was abandoned and, following a letter published in “ The Times" on 
July 14, 1945, protesting against the use of the island as a target, the Air Ministry 
announced that it had been decided to discontinue the practice. 


It was recently announced that the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds had 
purchased the island of Grassholm, off the Pembrokeshire coast, from Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart. The Society intends to maintain the island as a bird sanctuary in 
co-operation with the West Wales Field Society. Grassholm has an area of about 
23 acres and in summer some six or seven thousand pairs of gannets nest there, 
while the grey, or Atlantic, seal may be found along its shores. The island has 
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A THING OF BEAUTY AND A LABOUR OF LOVE: A PENKNIFE-CREATED 
STONE, KENT, RECENTLY PRESENTED TO SEVENOAKS MUSEUM. A VIEW 
IS GIVEN IN THE PICTURE ON THE RIGHT. 


OF THE ACT 





CARVED WITH A PENKNIFE ONLY BY 


OF CHIDDINGSTONE, 


A RETIRED CARPENTER AND BEQUEATHED BY 
KENT, ONE OF ENGLAND'S LOVELIEST ROWS OF 
After his retirement at the age of seventy, Mr. G, Everest, who had been carpenter at Chiddingstone 


Castle, in Kent, spent three years in producing, with a penknife as his cnly cutting tool, a replica model 
of the village's lovely Tudor and Elizabethan street. This model, 12 ft. long and 21 ins. wide, has 


MODEL OF CHIDDING- 
L HOUSES 


CAMPAIGN; AND TOPICAL NEWS 


o 
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MEASURE OF GENERAL DE GAULLE’S SIGNIFICANCE IN FRENCH POLITICS: THE 60,000- 

INDUSTRIAL CENTRE OF ST. ETIENNE TO HEAR THE GENERAL’S FIRST SPEECH, CONCERNED 


For his first speech since before the recent French strike crisis, General de Gaulle chose the mining and 
industrial town of St. Etienne, near Clermont Ferrand. The size of this crowd may supply some idea 
of the General’s potential and indicate his at present undeclared strength in the French political field. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST STREETS OF ENGLAND: HOUSES IN CHIDDINGSTONE, KENT, WHICH 
INSPIRED THE MODEL CREATED BY THE LATE MR. G. EVEREST, WHICH IS SHOWN IN THE 
PICTURES LEFT AND BELOW, 





HIS WIDOW 
HOUSES, 


TO THE SEVENOAKS MUSEUM: 
PHOTOGRAPHED 


A 12-F + MODEL OF THE VILLAGE STREET 
AT THE MUSEUM, WHERE IT IS NOW ON VIEW. 

just been bequeathed by his widow to the Sevenoaks Museum, where it is now on view. The half- 
timbered and gabled houses, so lovingly reproduced, face the village church, and are considered one 
of the loveliest rows in England. The name of the village signifies the “tun,"’ or enclosure of Cedda. 
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STRONG CROWD WHICH GATHERED IN THE PLACE DES URSULINES OF THE MINING AND 
WITH THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR, SINCE BEFORE THE RECENT FRENCH CRISIS. 
The theme of his speech was the proper organisation of labour and he expounded his idea of “‘ association "— 


by which he meant that management, administration and workers should themselves settle their conditions 
of work and their wages. Once this were done, labour could and should be “incorporated in the State.” 


THE B.E.A. VICKERS-VIKING NIGHT AIR CRASH NEAR NORTHOLT, IN WHICH THE PILOT WAS 
KILLED, EIGHT INJURED AND FIVE UNHURT: THE SCENE AT RUISLIP COMMON, 
On January 6, when completing its last flight of the day, a British European Airways Vickers-Viking 
aircraft, flying from Renfrew to Northolt, hit an oak-tree and crashed in a ploughed field at Ruislip, 
only three miles from the airport. The pilot died on his way to hospital, two crew members were 
seriously injured, but five persons were entirely unhurt. 


7 


“SCHWERE GUSTAV’S” MONSTER SHELL—L. TO R., SHELL, 
BALLISTIC CAP, CARTRIDGE—NOW EXHIBITED. 


The 7}-ton shell which we show was made for “ Schwere Gustav,” the 
German gun which is said to be the largest in the world and which was 
used against Sebastopol in 1941-42, another being used against Leningrad. 
The calibre was 31°496 ins. and the range 28 miles. e barrel had an 
estimated life of 100 rounds and the gun was served by 1500 men commanded 
by a major-general. It is on exhibition at the Imperial War Museum. 


THE TRAIL OF A TORNADO: 
DEVASTATED COTTON VALLEY, LOUISIANA, ON JAN. 1. SYSTEM "’: 
The end of 1947 was marked for the small township of Cotton Valley, Paper money, in place of coins, is now used as 
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THREE CONTINENTS RECORDED BY CAMERA. 
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THE SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY OF THE NEAR FUTURE: AN ARCHITECT’S IMPRESSION OF THE NEW 


BUILDINGS DESIGNED TO HOUSE THE UNIVERSITY'S EXPANSION IN THE NEXT EIGHT YEARS. 
Before the outbreak of war, Sheffield University had fewer than 800 students. In the year 1946-47, this 
figure had grown to 1266, and with the Government-planned expansion of higher education, it is expected 
that by 1955-56 the figure will be about The existing buildings are inadequate for the present figure 
and consequently a great programme of expansion is planned. Our drawing shows how the new Central 
gn will lie with relation to Western Bank (the road on the left) and Weston Park (right background). 
In the left foreground are the Great Hall and Administrative Block, with behind, the Students’ Union and the 
Library. Right of the road are Chemistry, Education and Physics blocks, and behind, an Arts building. 


PAYMENT FOR TELEPHONING IN JAPAN BY “THE HONOUR 
A COLLECTOR CLEARING NOTES FROM A CALL-BOX, 


yment fcr public telephone 
the operator instructs the 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF 


the connection is m 


in Louisiana, by a destructive tornado which tore through the town calls in Japan. 

and caused great damage. At least seventeen persons were killed and caller to place a 5O-sen note in the box, but cannot check if he has done so 

hundreds injured and rendered homeless. Cotton Valley is near the 

oil centre of Shreveport, in north-west Louisiana, where the State 
boundary runs with Arkansas and Texas. 


When boxes have been cleared, however, overpayment has been several 
times registered, no doubt owing to the scarcity of 5SO-sen notes. Our 
correspondent does not tribe how “ button B” works! 
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AN ENIGMA OF ANCIENT MEXICO: MAYAN INFLUENCE IN A TOLTEC SITE. 
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' WHERE CURRENT EXCAVATIONS ARE REVEALING UNEXPECTED MAYA INFLUENCES: “ 


THE BALL-COURT AT XOCHICALCO, SHOWING THE GOAL AT THE TOP OF THE RAMP (LEFT). 
THE EXTERIOR OF THE XOCHICALCO BALL-COURT ‘SEE PICTURE, 


LFFT) : SHOWING THE STAIR BY WHICH THe SPECTATORS 
CLIMBED TO WATCH THE GAME (BEYOND RIGHT’ OF PICTURE;. 


tg 


nt vaNU oeNnMaNe Ung Hy NaNN 


ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING RELIEFS IN THE XOCHICALCO PYRAMID (skEz BELOW). THE PANEL SHOWS 
THE PLUMED HEAD OF A SERPENT, REPRESENTING THE GREAT GOD OF THE TOLTECS, QUETZALCOATL. 
cana ansngennnNERNONRANNAY aNaaeneneeNey Sen ceUNNNUUUENE ts Enns coneoneuuuegengsounsenamnenunnanne suteanaMeentt 
ty ALSO FROM THE XOCHICALCO PYRAMID. ALTHOUGH THIS 
IS A TOLTEC SITE, THE RECEDING FOREHEAD AND THE 
\ POSTURE OF THE SEATED FIGURE ARE TYPICALLY MAYAN. 
, ranangneenne wwe 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO, RECONSTRUCTED BY BATRES, THE LARGE SCULPTURED 
STONES SHOWING CLEARLY AGAINST THE INTENTIONALLY OBVIOUS RESTORATION, 


A RELIEF FROM THE UPPER PART OF THE XOCHICALCO PYRAMID, SHOWING A 
WARRIOR, APPARENTLY CARRYING A BANNER OF SOME SORT. 


anusness yn venannngunanguanennne ous: “ - 


the Musée de I'Homme, Paris, and reveal several enigmatic aspects of the site. In tne 
first place Xochicalco was a city of the Toltecs, predecessors of the Aztecs in Central Mexico, 
and lies well to the west, between Mexico City and the Pacific. In the twelfth century 


ihe arch@ological riches of Mexico are immense and despite steady annual work still 
largely untapped. The low pyramid of Xochicaico (of the Toltec period) has been known 
for some time and was reconstructed by Batres (as shown in the bottom-left photograph 


on this page), and continuous annual excavation is going on at the site (at present under the 


supervision of Sefior Eduardo Noguera, the famous Mexican arch@ologist). The photo- 
graphs we reproduce on these two pages were taken recently by Dr. Henri Lehmann, of 


these Toltecs invaded the Maya territory in the east in Yucatan, and the later Maya 
culture shows a strong Toltec influence. Consequently it is curious to find at Xochicalco 
in reliefs of perhaps a century earlier a strong Maya influence. In addition to the plumed 

[Continued opposite. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES AMONG THE UNTAPPED RICHES OF XOCHICALCO. 





Sort uNAUNNLANUSUUNUENLAUENUUNDESUEAUENUENLONUNDENDENREGROENRURE NUS EOLESEENNEU vevUanevenucentsnvennenshuenaernsQayusQUenuen sr eneUnOUneuseneeneneneeneeng@uenuaneesncgeontentenns res 


THE UNTAPPED RICHES OF THE XOCHICALCO SITE: THE GREAT MOUNDS, LEFT AND 
BEHIND THE TWO EXCAVATED SITES, ARE ALL ANCIENT UNEXPLORED CONSTRUCTIONS, 
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A FEATURE OF “BUILDING B” AT XOCHICALCO WHICH IS PERHAPS UNIQUE: A STONE- ANOTHER OF THE CRYPTIC STONE ROOM-PLATFORMS OF XOCHICALCO, UNKNOWN 
BUILT DAIS IN WHICH THE CAVITIES MAY HAVE BEEN USED FOR HEATING. ELSEWHERE IN MEXICO, THESE HAVE AS YET ELUDED IDENTIFICATION. 


Pore 


A SUITE OF ROOMS IN “BUILDING B” AT XOCHICALCO DURING THE COURSE OF RECONSTRUCTION. THREE STONES IN “ BUILDING B" WHICH MAY HAVE BEEN A COOKING 
THE GROUP MAY HAVE BEEN A PALACE OR A LARGE DWELLING-PLACE. HEARTH. MEXICAN INDIANS STILL USE THE SAME ARRANGEMENT, 


serpent god, Quetzalcoatl, whom the Toltecs took over from the Mayas, we find faces with in several rooms are an unusual and possibly unique feature. Their purpose is unknown 
the characteristic distorted receding brow of Maya art, and also dates inscribed in three as yet, and although the hollow construction would suggest a heating system, the tem- 
ways: in Maya; in Nahua (the language of the Toltecs) ; and lastly, with Nahua signs and perature of Xochicalco is warm and rarely drops below 60 degrees Fahr. at night. As can 
Maya numbers, which would seem to imply that the people of Xochicalco corrected the be seen from the huge untouched artificial mounds surrounding “ Building B,"’ much remains 
Maya calendar. In “ Building B,” of which we show several photographs, the dals structures to be discovered, and a great deal of light may yet be thrown on the later Toltec Empire 
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A MASTER OF CHARACTER, 

ITH that sharp face of his, that nose that flicks as sensitively as a terrier’s, and those 
great eyes, half-comic and half-yearning, Louis Jouvet is as expressive an actor 
as we have left to us. His range and his worth may be gathered by the perceptive in 
two films that happen to be running simultaneously, *‘ Monsieur Alibi’? and ‘“ Quai des 
Orfévres."” It is still the habit of astronomers, in the best class of daily newspaper, to 
say things like: ‘ Jupiter is now a prominent feature of the early evening sky and may 
be immediately recognised by his radiance and pre-eminence.” Similarly the film-goer 
of taste only has to glance at the current film list to 
halt at once, either at the Academy or the Rialto, and 

exclaim : ‘‘ Hullo, there ’s Jouvet !’’ 

It is, all the same, only in the theatre that Jouvet 
has hitherto been generally recognised as a leading actor. 
It is, of course, well known that in Paris he has long 
had his own theatre and his own company. He is 
now just sixty. He assumed the direction of the 
Champs-Elysées in 1927, and that of the Athénée in 1934. 
His company visited the Edinburgh Festival last year 
anc. with himself at the head of it, gave two memorable 
presentations of Moliére’s ‘‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,” and 
of Jean Giraudoux’ ‘‘ Ondine.” Everybody who saw 
these fresh, inventive, and delightfully-acted productions 
regretted extremely that M. Jouvet could not bring 
them to London—if, indeed, anyone had the sense or 
courtesy to invite him there ! 

When it comes to appearing in films, French stage- 
actors (even the worst of them) behavein a way rather 
different from that of English stage-actors (even the best 
of them). They bring far more of the spirit of team- 
work to the venture. They envisage the possibility that 
the part is not necessarily greater than the whole—that 
the whole may, in fact, be much greater than the part. 
Thus it is that in such major French films as ‘‘ Un Carnet 














de Bal” and “ La Fin du Jour,” we see something the A FILM IN WHICH LOUIS JOUVET—A BORN ACTOR—GIVES NO FEWER THAN 

FIVE DIFFERENT PERFORMANCES: A SCENE FROM “ MONSIEUR ALIBI, 
LOUIS JOUVET AS A PHOTOGRAPHER (CENTRE), WHOSE CHIEF PROFESSION IS 

BURGLARY AND FRAUD, WITH HIS CLIENT, PLAYED BY SUZY DELAIR. 
In his article on this page Mr. Alan Dent pays tribute to a great’French actor, 
Louis Jouvet, who is in two films that are running simultaneously in London, 
“ Monsieur oh at the Academy, and ‘Quai des Orfévres,” at the Rialto. 
Of the former Mr. Dent says “ its raison d’éire is Jouvet.” 


like of which could only happen in England if every film 
studio in the land pooled its best resources for the 
making of a single film. In the former film Jouvet 
gave what might almost be called a piece of brilliant 
self-eflacement as the ignoble shyster. For fellow- 
players he had Fernandel, Raimu, Harry Baur, Marie 
Bell, and Frangoise Rosay. In the latter film, Duvivier’s master- 
piece, Jouvet had for fellow-artists people like Michel Simon and 
Victor Francen. The reader, if he saw it, must remember it—that 
hauntingly pathetic Home for Retired Players. ‘‘ La Fin du Jour” 
is, in fact, as profoundly moving a film as I have ever seen, and no 
one noted Jouvet’s wonderful performance more choicely than the 
late James Agate in his famous diary: “ Here are figures in a dream- 
world who in their heyday lived on and in their dreams, and who, 
now that their sun is set, continue to subsist on the recollection of 
those dreams. How well we know Jouvet’s St. Clair, that matinée 
idol of some forty years’ standing, now in the unconcealable sixties ! 
Is his luxuriant hair dyed? We think it must be. Are his eyes a 
little strained ? We feel that he is beginning to need that monocle he 
has used with such dashing effect. Is his step a little less springy ? 
Yes, and we would hazard that the throat, were we allowed to 
see it, has become a little more stringy. Is this would-be embodi- 
ment of youth and romance as jaunty as of yore? Yes, but 
pitifully so. And therein lies his tragedy.” 

In “ Monsieur Alibi’? we see this born actor giving no fewer 
than five different performances. This is not so much a deliberate 
display of virtuosity, as a declaration of the fact that—what with 
Death and what with Hollywood—French films are not quite so 
rich in good actors as they were. Of those actors above-mentioned, 
for example, both Raimu and Baur have recently died. Jouvet is 
seen first as an aged duke disposing of his chateau against his will 
to some deferential bourgeois purchasers, The duke is, of course, an 
impostor, a crook in disguise, though I myself was for a long time 


next seen as a workman helping to carry a packing-case into the 
house of a collector of antiques, where he manages 
an ingenious robbery. The third, fourth, and fifth 
impersonations are of a Norwegian diamond 
merchant, of a poor and blundering salesman, and 
of a master crook who is the latter’s double. The 
comedy’s plot is a bewildering business that will 
not bear any very close scrutiny. But its raison 
d'ttre is Jouvet, and the amazing and Protean 
variety of his changes and interchanges. That 
sea-deity, Proteus, is declared by the author of a 
favourite bed book of mine, Dr. Lempriére, to 
have eluded his questioners in the form of a 
tiger, or a lion, or a flame of fire, or a whirlwind, 
or a rushing stream. The five metamorphoses of 
Jouvet in ‘ Monsieur Alibi” are hardly less 
like one another, 

But “ Quai des Orfévres” is a much more 
important affair, and is a film in which this remark- 
able artist is once again quite content to excel 
in a comparatively unspectacular part. He is now 
a detective—unostentatious, shrewd, relentless, 
apparently merciless, and withal devoted to a half- 
caste child he has adopted. He is called in to 
solve the mystery of an aged and _ licentious 
theatre-manager who has apparently been murdered 
either by a young actress who had had supper 
alone with him, or by the woman's insanely jealous 
husband. This couple (Suzy Delair and Bernard 
Blier) are notably well played, and Antoine, the 
detective—incommunicably bland, harsh and yet 
considerate, just and yet understanding—is one Mr. Dent describes the director of “ Quai 

The story of this film is sordid and un- 
remarkable enough. But the background—that of the Parisian small music-hall—is 
worked out in great and telling detail. The most minor characterisation is never short 
of superb, Note every movement, gesture, and leer of the old debauchée of a theatre- 
manager. Note the beautiful bewilderment of the unnamed taxi-driver unwillingly 
dragged-in to take part in an identification-parade and far more worried about the 
maintenance of his licence than about the naming of the culprit. Note the well-disguised 
boredom of the detective’s clerk, toying with his fingers, his pen, his nose, in his 
impatience with all the tedious circumstances of yet another workaday tragedy. Note a 
hundred other unusually imaginative details that make this ordinary tale extraordinary. 
This is, in short, the first film seen in this country by a new genius in film-direction, 
M. Henri-Georges Clouzot—a director worthy of a Jouvet. ALAN Denr. 











‘““THAT NOSE THAT FLICKS AS SENSITIVELY AS A 
TERRIER’S, AND THOSE GREAT EYES HALF-COMIC 
AND HALF-YEARNING, LOUIS JOUVET—AS EXPRESSIVE 
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“ONE OF JOUVET’S MAJOR MASTERPIECES OF CHARACTERISATION ™ : 
ANTOINE THE DETECTIVE IN A SCENE FROM “QUAI DES ORFE&VRES,” WITH SUZY DELAIR 
AS JENNY, THE YOUNG ACTRESS. 
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THE SWAN SONG OF AN AMBASSADOR. 

HIS country has been singularly fortunate in the men we have been asked to receive 

as Ambassadors from the great English-speaking nation on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Even so, it seems scarcely possible that any one in that long and distinguished 
list could have understood us better or held us in greater esteem than did John G. Winant, 
whose tragic death was so universally lamented. This becomes increasingly apparent as 
one reads his swan-song, ‘A Letter from Grosvenor Square ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
12s. 6d.) ; for this is an intimate and personal record which betrays on almost every page, 
not merely the high regard in which he held us, but the 
deep love he bore us as a nation and as a people. The 
first words he uttered when he arrived by air in February 
1941 were, he declares, “‘ what was really in my heart— 
that I was very glad to be there, and that there was 
no place I would rather be at that time than England.” 
The book is a well-told tale of that fateful year. Still 
more, it is a gallery of Britons in war. John Winant 
saw us in our darkest days, and what he saw but added 
to his pride in us. The book ends with Pearl Harbour, 
and we have the story of how he and Winston Churchill 
heard the news over the radio at Chequers. ‘“‘ We looked 
at one another incredulously. Then Churchill jumped to 
his feet and started for the door with the announcement, 
‘We shall declare war on Japan.’ . . . Without 
ceremony I, too, left the table and followed him out of 
the room. ‘Good God,’ I said, ‘ you can’t declare war 
on a radio announcement.’ ”’ So they got through to the 
White House and the President confirmed the*news. 
This “‘ account of a stewardship ’’ should be of the greatest 
value at this moment on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Candid, correct, complete. Such, we are told, is to 
be the official history of The Times, the first volume of 
which appeared as far back as January 1, 1935. In 
that year this great newspaper celebrated its hundred 
and fiftieth birthday, and the opening volume of its 
history was entitled ‘‘‘ The Thunderer’ in the Making.” 
To-day it is worth recalling that it covered the years 
1785-1841, during which the paper won for itself and 
the Press of the whole country the right to comment 
freely, critically and responsibly jupon national affairs. 
The second volume, “ The Tradition Established,” was 
published in 1939 and showed that great editor, John Thadeus Delane, 
at work on a property enjoying financial prosperity. Now comes the 
third volume, ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Test '’ (The Times Office ; 21s.). 
In it we have an enthralling story of struggle. Financial problems, 
internal dissension and fierce competition constitute the background 
to this history of two decades, from 1887 to 1907. There was the 
threat from the cheaper newspapers. There was the publication of 
Pigott’s forgeries and the “‘ Parnellism and Crime” campaign, which 
cost the paper more than {£200,000 in money and did incalculable 
damage to prestige. There were grave differences between Arthur 
Walter, chief proprietor, G. E. Buckle, editor, and Moberly Bell, 
manager—differences which led to the plan to associate the paper 
with C. Arthur Pearson’s Standard and Daily Express being foiled and 
its place taken by the secret purchase of control by Alfred 
Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe. It will be seen that rich material is 
to hand for the historian. That material has been used to excellent 
advantage. Moreover, the period covered was a period of great 
events outside the world of journalism; and these are unfolded. 
From every angle this is a fascinating history. 

R. W. Thompson is well known as war correspondent, traveller, 
author. His new book, “ Devil at My Heels ’’ (Macdonald ; 12s. 6d.), 
tells of a journey from Tromsé to the Black Sea which, beginning 
hopefully, ended with a fierce detestation of that self-styled 
“‘ democracy "’ which is based on the elimination of everything 
resembling freedom as we understand it in this country. Thompson 
set off prepared to speak well of the new régime in the Balkans. 
Swiftly disillusion, and even horror, came to him. Take but a few 
of his findings: “‘ It was easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
” of a needle than for the daughters of a bourgeois family to escape 
through the Iron Curtain.” ‘‘In Yugoslavia all 
opposition had been stamped out. In Bulgaria the 
Communists in control of the Ministry of the 
Interior were getting their hands into position to 
throttle the country.” ‘‘ In my travels 1 had come 
to realise that it is a red herring to say that 
Communism and Fascism are fundamentally 
opposed.”” So one might continue. This is an ob- 
jective book: one which will make you angry, 
fearful, bitter, according to how and what you 
read; one you would regret not having read. 

In striking contrast to the bulk of what 
Thompson found behind the Iron Curtain are the 
findings of the Dean of Canterbury, the Very 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson. His “‘ Soviet Success ’’ 
(Hutchinson ; ros. 6d.) proclaims its viewpoint in 
the title. The outcome of a visit to post-war 
Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, it is a panegy- 
ric of the Kremlin and its ways. It even tells us 
that Stalin promised the Dean something would 
be done about the Russian wives of Englishmen. 
“** Something will be done,’ he said spontaneously 
and cordially, And then with a slight correction 
he added, ‘ Something will probably be done ; it is 
a matter for discussion by the Supreme Soviet.’ 
Molotov nodded assent.” In view of what is 
happening to-day on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
the unprejudiced reader may come to the conclusion 
that many a “slight correction” is needed to 
much that the Dean has written. 

Terence Horsley’s two new books will bring 
delight to every shooting sportsman. Especially is 
this so with “Sporting Pageant’’ (Witherby ; 
12s. 6d.), a book imbued with the spirit of wildfowling and with a deep, almost passionate, 
feeling for the desolate haunts and wide skies which are part and parcel of the fowler’s 
life. And he brings to bear a new and interesting feature ; for he, an airman throughout 
the war years, has wedded his use of aeroplane and camera to his sport, with the result 
that we gain a fresh outlook. He has flown many thousands of miles over goose country 
from the Orkneys to the Forth and watched his quarry from the air; and reproduces 
aerial paotographs to illustrate not only what he has seen but to show how he stalked 
his birds on land. His other book, “ The Long Flight '’ (Country Life; 18s.), contains 
seven tales of geese and duck, salmon and trout and deer, and of men who hunt and 
fly. They make delightful reading, and pleasure is enhanced by the lovely scraper-board 
illustrations of C. F, Tunnicliffe. W. R. CaLverr. 
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Some aspects of plastic moulding are par- 
ticularly difficult for the uninitiated to grasp. For 
instance, it is not always realised that the best moulding 
materials and the highest moulding skill are without 
effect unless the mould itself is built with great accurery 


by specialist tool-makers. 


At both the National Plastics moulding 
factories mould-making shops have been established for 
many years. At Walthamstow the shop has just been 
enlarged and its equipment increased to handle still 
bigger and more compljcated work. Here, in a light 
and cheerful atmosphere, a team of highly skilled 
specialists builds the tools with whith the job is done. 
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Crowning possession 


You will never regret buying a good hat. 
However roughly you treat it, it will 
always keep its character. From the 
excellent selection at Simpsons, we 
choose this snap brim style in a fine fur 
felt. Either Vandyke brown or cloud 
grey. Price 53/7d. Men’s Hat 


Dept. Ground Floor. 





Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 


202 Piccadilly London W1 Regent 2002 
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Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 





| years, have used Forhans astringent 
| and reported completely satisfactory 
| results. They also recommend Forhans 
| Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
| frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
‘astringent. See your dentist regularly 
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Save yourself hours of back-aching drudgery. 
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cleaner than ever before. You can do both by 
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buying a Hoover Cleaner. 
and efficiency are higher than ever — yet 
except for purchase tax, prices are still 
pre-war. Supplies are limited, so to 
ensure early delivery, see your Author- 
ised Hoover Dealer now. There is 
a Hoover Cleaner for every size 


and type of home. 


and its endurance unequalled. 
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(plus purchase tax) 
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Harris Tweed is primitive in the same way as a Hebridean hill 
primitive with the rare beauty of unique environment. Only in the 
Islands of the Outer Hebrides is it made. Hand woven from pure 
virgin Scottish Wool by the island crofters in the traditional 


way of their ancestors, its charm is beyond imitation 
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